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PRODUCER 


INTERESTS 


ARE EVER UPPERMOST IN THE MINDS OF THOSE AT THE 


CENTRAL MARKETS— 


Q. 
A. 


What are the producer's interests? 


To obtain, through efficient marketing, the most net dollars for 
his livestock. 


How do CENTRAL MARKETS serve the producer's interests? 


By providing a concentration point for a large number of buyers, 
thus lessening buying expense— 


By providing a large competitive demand not possible through 
other marketing methods, placing livestock before the buyer to 
whom it is worth the most money— 


By providing trained commission men who know trading quality 
and whose job it is to obtain the most favorable selling price— 


By providing a daily dependable CASH outlet for all livestock 
sold— 


By providing efficient marketing facilities: tested reliable scales, 
good feed and water, government health inspection, careful 
handling, and many other advantages. 


PROTECT YOUR INTERESTS BY PATRONIZING 


CENTRAL MARKETS— 


SHIP TO THE 
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TO WESTERN 
WOOL GROWERS 















When I visited Mr. Webster he had 
370 acres in corn, 140 in barley, 75 in 
alfalfa, 80 in oats, and 655 acres in 
pasture. With good hybrid seed, Mr. 
Webster’s corn yield averages from 
50 to 70 bushels per acre. “To keep 
up soil fertility I use a 5-year rota- 
tion program plus heavy manuring,” 
he told me. “My land today yields as 
much per acre as it did 50 years ago.” 

The Webster home farm is near 
Tekamah, in Burt County, Nebraska. 
On his barn, you’ll notice, Mr. Web- 
ster still today retains the name, 


Austin Nelson who years ago rented 
him this farm on a share basis. 

Mr. Webster helped organize sev- 
eral Nebraska farm cooperatives, in- 
cluding the Tekamah Farmers Grain 
and Livestock Association and the 
Tekamah Cooperative Creamery, and 
has often served as a director. In ad- 
dition, he has been president of the 
Burt County Farm Bureau; served 
two terms in the State Legislature; 
and is a member of the Nebraska 
Dairy Producers Merchandising 
Committee which sponsors Dairy 
























“Nelson Place,” 





Looking back more than 70 years, 
Mr. Webster told me: “I’m a great 
believer in farm cooperatives. But 

they’ve got to be well-managed. 
They dunt sell top quality products and sell 
them as efficiently and directly as possible if we 
farmers are to really benefit. 


“Chain stores like Safeway are specialists in effi- 
cient food distribution—we farmers are fortunate 
to have their help. The way I see it, the straight 
road between farmer and consumer is best for 
everybody. Safeway’s got the right idea. 


“Producing both beef and cream, I’ve seen how 
it works, right on the firing line you might say. 
I’ve seen the beef market steadied by those Pro- 
ducer-Consumer beef campaigns sponsored by 
Safeway and other chains. And I’ve seen butter 
sales stimulated during National Dairy Month by 
chain store displays and advertising. 


“Cutting out waste motion like Safeway does is 
bound to mean savings for consumers and bigger 
consumption—better returns for producers.” 


Your SAFEWAY Farm REPORTER 


out of respect for 





Month in Nebraska. 







says Harvey L. Webster 
of Nebraska 





Feed aplenty. “I’m now milking from 9 to 12 
Holsteins, as well as growing out about 150 
hogs a year, 40 beef cattle and 200 chickens,” 
Mr. Webster told me. “All of my cream goes to 
the Tekamah Cooperative Creamery. Hog-tight 
fencing makes nearly all my land available for 
pasture. The extra feed my hogs find adds up 
to a thousand dollars worth a quarter section” 
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WOOL CEILING PRICES 


E latter part of March brought some excitement in 

all branches of the wool trade. This was due to an- 

nouncement on March 28, by the Office of Price Admin- 

istration, of the official ceiling prices on tops, pulled wools 

and foreign wools. Ceilings on top futures were also raised. 

-The O.P.A. announcements regarding these schedules 
are carried, in part, in this issue of the Wool Grower. 

The statements appearing in the press of March 25, 
unfortunately, were construed by some to mean that ceiling 
prices on shorn wools were to be revised. Such action is 
not and never was contemplated by the O.P.A. Ceiling prices 
on shorn wool in the grease, stated on the clean basis, as 
shown in the March Wool Grower, will continue to be 
the same as announced and in effect since February 23. 

The ceilings on shorn wools in the grease, applying 
to sales out of growers’ hands, were set first as basic 
figures and in accordance with provisions of the* Price 
Control Act prescribing minimum ceilings on agricultural 
products. Ceiling prices on other wools have now been set 
to. accord with the basic figures announced in February for 
domestic wools sold in the grease by growers or others. 

Prices for tops, as the announcement states, are based 
on ceiling prices for domestic wools, plus conversion costs. 

The spread between wool costs and the price of fin- 
ished ‘tops appears to be quite liberal to the topmakers, 
although the papers report that some of them are claiming 
that the ceiling of $1.60 for oil-combed 64s and finer top 
is too low to allow any leeway for profit. 

The setting of ceiling prices on Australian wools based 
on the low British Control Price might work a hardship 
on domestic wools used in government contracts were it 
not for the fact that the Quartermaster Corps requires that 
domestic wools be used mainly in its very large goods orders. 
The allowance of the dealer’s margin or commission is 
officially announced as.a means of “attracting capital to 
finance the importation of more wool from Empire sources.” 

Continued contracting in the West and Texas con- 
firm the expectation that prices generally would work 
toward ceiling levels. Checking of contract figures against 
ceiling prices is, of course, impossible until clips have 
been shorn and the actual grading and shrinkage determined. 


THE SHEARLING AFFAIR 


ms confusion also arose during the month over the re- 

quest of the War Production Board, made on March 12, 
that sheepmen of California and Texas shear their lambs 
and yearlings so that skins at slaughter would carry the 
right amount of wool (between one fourth and a full inch) 
for use in the making of aviator’s flying suits, for which 
the demand is very great. To help in meeting the costs 


Sheep and Wool Attairs 


and extra work involved in this procedure, the O.P.A. on 
March 9 had removed the ceiling price on tanned shearlings 
and asked tanners to offer better prices for shearlings. 
As a result of this action, the price of No. 2 shearlings at 
Chicago on April 7 was $2 as against $1.75 a week earlier, 
$1.30 to $1.35 last November, and $1.25 in April, 1941. 

The difficulty was largely one of incomplete informa- 
tion, for reports coming from California at present indicate 
an increasing response from sheepmen in that state to the 
request and likewise good cooperation from shearers who 
have been put to the extra expense of purchasing special 
combs to do the work. 


CONTROL OF MEAT PRICES 


be ra the temporary ceiling prices have been placed on 

wholesale cuts of pork, rumors have been current. that 
ceiling prices will also be established on other kinds of 
meat. The ceiling on pork, which was made effective 
March 23, will continue 60 days, during which time it is 
expected that the permanent schedule of prices will be 
set up. 


Under the Emergency Price Control Act no price 
ceiling can be set on an agricultural commodity that is less 
than the highest of (1) 110 per cent of parity price of the 
product; (2) the market price on October 1, 1941; (3) the 
market price on December 15, 1941; (4) the average price 
for the period of July 1, 1919, to June 30, 1929. 


In the case of hogs, the highest of these prices is 110 
per cent of parity, and according to the Department of 
Agriculture, the general average of hog prices received by 
farmers almost reached that point by mid-February and 
had probably exceeded it when wholesale prices were froze 
the week ended March 7. 


According to computations made in the Wool Grower 
office, for lambs, the best price level of the four options 
set up in the Price Control Act would be that of the period 
1919-29, when the average prices of good and choice lambs 
were as follows: Farm price, $11.03; Chicago live weight 
price, $14.15; Chicago dressed price, $24.42; New York 
dressed price, $25.54. 


The average farm price for the week ended March 28 
was $10.36; the average daily quotations for good and 
choice lambs at Chicago was $12.26; for the same period, 
the average on good, 30- to 40-pound carcasses at Chicago 
was $19 and at New York $19.50. These prices are on 
about the same level as for the first week in January, the 
market having lost and about regained $1 during the period. 


So while lamb prices are naturally higher than they 
were last year, there has been no tendency so far for the 
market to get out of bounds, and no need for considering 
maximum price limits. 












































Changes in Wool Orders 


O*X March 9, the Office of Price 
Administration removed the price 
ceiling on shearlings (skin of a sheep 
that has been shorn shortly before or 
after slaughter, or of a lamb having a 
short wool growth) and mouton (shear- 
lings which have been fur dressed). 
This was done at the request of the 
War Production Board to secure maxi- 
mum supplies of these skins which are 
used for aviation and Arctic clothing. 
+“. @ 


On March 16, a prohibition against 
the pulling of wool from freshly flayed 
or salted sheepskins when the wool is 
two inches or less in length was chang- 
ed to one inch or less. 

ok ok aK 


Effective March 24 is an amendment 
to the Maximum Price Regulation No. 
106 on domestic shorn wools which 
clarifies the provisions relating to 
brokers’ commissions. The original 
regulation issued February 23 provided 
that a broker acting either for a buyer 
or seller might charge a commission of 
not more than 1 per cent in addition 
to the applicable maximum price for 
shorn wool. The amendment makes it 
clear that such a commission may not 
be added by cooperative marketing as- 
sociations or other agencies making 
sales of wool held on consignment from 
the grower. 

* * * 

Maximum Price Regulation No. 106 
is also amended to provide a penalty 
of 10 cents a pound on all wool tied 
with sisal or binder twine. 





Wool Content Restricted 


For Civilian Blankets 


 E arpog wool conservation order 

M-73 issued February 25, all par- 
tially made blankets, unless the warps 
of which were completely dressed on 
or before March 15, 1942, and unless 
finished by April 5, must contain 20 
per cent substitute fiber. All other 
blankets made for civilian consumption 
after April will be made of only 80 
per cent wool. This extends the order 
to July 4, 1942. 





OREGON ASSOCIATION PAYS 
1942 QUOTA 


Maintaining a record set up last 
year of paying its full quota to the 
National Association at the earliest 
date, the Oregon Wool Growers As- 
sociation has sent in a check for $2276 
which meets its allotment of the 1942 
budget of the National Association 
in full. 

The Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers 
Association, as in previous years, is 
paying its quota in monthly install- 
ments. 

Early remittances are particularly 
necessary this year in view of heavy 
expenses in connection with freight 
rate and legislative matters. 











House Cuts Allotment for 
Predatory Animal Control 


NLY $700,000 is set up in the In- 
terior Department’s Appropriation 
Bill for the control of predatory ani- 
mals and injurious rodents as it re- 
cently passed the House of Representa- 
tives. This is a reduction of $249,300 
from the amount allotted for this work 
during the present fiscal year. As 
presented to Congress, the appropria- 
tion bill for the coming fiscal year pro- 
vided $765,000 for predatory animal 
and rodent control, but $65,000 was 
lopped off by the Appropriation Com- 
mittee in the House. 
An attempt will be made to have 
the allotment increased by the Senate. 





Public Domain Hearings for 
Colorado, New Mexico 


And California 


ORD received from the subcom- 

mittee of the U. S. Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys 
appointed to investigate all matters per- 
taining to the use of public lands is to 
the effect that hearings by that com- 
mittee will be resumed soon, probably 
within the next six weeks. Denver and 
Glenwood Springs, Colorado, and some 
point in New Mexico, probably Al- 
buquerque, are listed for the first set 
of hearings. Later the committee will 
meet with stockmen and other inter- 
ested parties in southern California and 
then in northern California. 


The National Wool Crowe 


The question of overgrazing and p. 
duction in numbers of livestock pe. 
mitted to graze on public lands js y) 
be given special consideration by ty 
committee, and they desire that stoc. 
men be prepared to discuss this que, 
tion and all others affecting the prope 
use of the grazing resource at the cop. 
ing hearings. 

Senator Pat McCarran, chairman ¢ 
the committee conducting this investi. 
gation, introduced a bill (S. 2396) 
March 23 to amend the Taylor Gra, 
ing Act by requiring the Secretary of 
the Interior to obtain the consent 9 
the district advisory boards before any 
change in fees charged for grazing cap 
be made. 





Wool Growers to Have 
Representative in W. P.B. 
Set-Up 

E National Wool Growers Assoc- 

ation was asked early in March by 
the War Production Board to submit: 
list of names from which a grower 
representative could be selected for its 
Wool Fabrics Section. 

In making up this list, National As. 
sociation officers were bound by the 
following requirements of the W.P.B:: 
The men named must be (1) bona fide 
sheepmen; (2) must not be officials oi 
any wool growers’ association; and 
(3) must be able to serve without com- 
pensation except for actual time spent 
in connection with the work. 

The request of the National Associ: 
ation that the second requirement be 
waived was not granted, and after 
protracted consideration, the names 4! 
Roger Gillis of Texas, Charles Redd 
of Utah, Clyde Bacon of Idaho, F. A. 
Ellenwood of California, and Fred 
Warren of Wyoming were submitted 

A list of five names, including C. J. 
Fawcett, James A. Hooper of Utah, 
L. A. Kauffman of Ohio, T. P. Cooper 
of Kentucky, and James F. Wilson oi 
California, furnished by the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation, is als 
being considered by the War Produc 
tion Board, in making its selection. 

Up to April 10, the Board had not 
made known its selection for the posi- 
tion of grower representative in the 
Wool Fabrics Section of the W.P.B. 
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A REVISED price schedule on wool 

tops, pulled wools and yarns was 
announced by Acting Administrator 
John E. Hamm of the Office of Price 
Administration effective March 27, 
1942. This amendment covers domes- 
tic pulled wool, scoured domestic shorn 
wool, wool tops and noils, wool yarns, 
all foreign pulled wool, South American 
shorn wool and British Empire shorn 
wool but does not change the ceiling 
price of domestic shorn wool in the 
grease. 

“These increases for domestic wool 
products are in conformity with higher 
ceiling levels established for domestic 
shorn wool by Maximum Price Regu- 
lation No. 106, which went into effect 
last February 28 on the basis of the 
Boston market price on December 15, 
1941. This comparable rise conforms 
with Section 3 (c) of the Emergency 
Price Control Act of 1942, which pro- 
vides that no maximum price shall be 
established or maintained for any com- 
modity processed or manufactured in 
whole or substantial part from any 
agricultural commodity below a price 
which will reflect to producers of such 
agricultural commodity a price equal 
to the highest of four options speci- 
fied by the act. In the case of wool, 
this is the market price on December 
15, 1941,” according to the Office of 
Price Administration. 

Maximum prices set for domestic 
pulled wools effective March 27, 1942, 
are somewhat higher than those set 
under Price Schedule No. 58, effective 
December 18, 1941, varying for the 
different grades. A comparison of the 
changes on a clean basis is given in the 
table for some of the grades. To deter- 
mine the scoured price for each on all 
grades 62s and above add 6 cents and 
on all grades below 62s add 5 cents. 

All maximum prices are prices per 
pound f.o.b. shipping point and in- 
clude “all commission and _ other 
charges except where a purchaser or 
seller of domestic pulled wool employs 


Ceiling Prices on Wool Tops, Yarns 
And Pulled Wools 


a broker or other agent, a commission 
of not to exceed 1 per cent may be 
charged for such services and added 
to the applicable maximum price. Pro- 
vided that, only one commission may 
be charged, that the wool is purchased 
at a price not to exceed the ceiling 
price, that it is charged separately on 
the invoice, and that the commission 
is not split or divided with seller, with 
an agent, or an employee of the sellers.” 

_““As an example of the higher levels 
allowed by the amendments to the 


spot market price for Australian 64s 
and finer, average tops. The ceiling 
for grease wool futures remains un- 
changed at $1.035. 

Separate provisions are made for 
South American and British Empire 
shorn wool. The amendment allows 2 
dealer’s margin of 10 per cent of the 
“in bond” (before duty is paid) price 
or of 5 cents a pound above this price, 
whichever margin is greater. Of course 
the regular rates of duty apply to to these 
foreign wools. 


Comparative Pulled Wool Prices 





Wool Average to Good Character 
Pric2 Schedule Revised Price 


No. 58 Schedule No. 58 
Effective Effective March 
December 18, 1942 2 942 


Price Per Pound Price Per Pound 





Clean Basis Clean Basis 
(a) Strictly Combing Pulled Wools 
60s, 3 inches and over_______._.___.........____$1.06 $1.16 
Ss; 3 sgidnes ana evel ae 1.12 
$Ge,. 3: aegis MLE so 1.08 
iin 1 1.04 
44s, 4 inches and over__._____. | 92 
(b) Worsted Type Pulled Wool 
r 64s, 144 inches and over__..._______. ssa Ba 1.15 
60s, 1% inches and over__...... _ 1.06 1.13 
Ste, 2 ee .. , 1.04 
AAs. 3: sus wie mee 92 
(c) Woolen Type Pulled Wool 
He, under kT mech. 1.07 1.12 
eo vie th oe... Ee 1.07 
tin, sade S 96 1.00 
44s, under 4 inches. 78 90 


(d) Off-color Pulled Wools show about the same variation as the above. 





schedule,’ Mr.. Hamm points out, “that 
for average domestic wool tops, 64s 
and finer, the new maximum is $1.60 
per pound, f.o.b. combing plant, as 
compared with $1.44 in the previous 
schedule. This 16-cent rise is due 
principally to the increased cost of 
domestic shorn wool allowed by Max- 
imum Price Regulation No. 106. It 
also recognizes the fact that the armed 
forces require a large proportion of 
worsted fabrics made from tops of 
finer grades.” 

The new ceiling for wool tops fu- 
tures, traded on the Wool Associates 
of the New York Cotton Exchange, 
is $1.40 as against the previous maxi- 
mum of $1.327. This is the allowable 


Adjustments are made in the max- 
imum prices of South American wools 
varying with grade, with no material 
change in the price levels, although, 
according to the Office of Price Admin- 
istration, the prices are slightly higher 
than those prevailing prior to the war. 

For British Empire wools the max- 
imum price is governed by the British 
control price. The use of the dealer’s 
margin, as an added price, is expected 
by the O.P.A. to encourage dealers and 
capital to increased buying activity in 
these foreign wools. The maximum 
price of these foreign wools is also 
affected by the increase or decrease 
in maritime and war risk insurance. 
















































A comparison of market prices be- 
tween Australian and New Zealand 
wools and domestic territory wools is 
given below as of April 4, 1942. 

The foreign wool prices include all 
costs landed Boston, such as the 10 
per cent in bond price allowed to deal- 
ers, charges actually paid for maritime 
insurance, war risk insurance, freight, 
etc. These are the selling prices to the 
trade on a scoured basis, Boston, per 
pound of wool: 

Sydney, Australian 64s good comb- 
ing, $1.10; fine staple combing (64s) 
domestic territory wool, $1.18. Gee- 


long, Australian 60s super combing, 
$1.10; half-blood combing (60s) do- 
mestic territory wool, $1.12. New 
Zealand 56s combing, $1;  three- 
eighths blood combing (56s), $1.02. 
New Zealand 50s combing, 97 cents; 
quarter-blood combing (50s), 96 cents. 
It should be remembered that this 
amendment does not affect the ceiling 
price on shorn domestic wools to the 
producer and that the main purpose 
of the order was to bring the above 
wool products in line with the present 
grease wool ceiling prices. 
J. M. Jones 





Chief of the W. P. B. Textile Division Resigns 


OBERT R. GUTHRIE resigned as 

chief of the textile, clothing and 
leather goods division of the War Pro- 
duction Board on March 14, 1942, 
charging that a small textile “clique,” 
composed of Kenneth R. Marriner, 
wool top merchant and head of the 
wool section of the textile division; 
J. F. Porter, W.P.B. consultant on cot- 
ton duck and formerly of. Wellington 
Sears Company; J. A. Rice, W.P.B. 
Purchase Division, on leave from A. D. 
Julliard and Company; Frank Walton, 
Catlin-Farish Company; Ames Stevens 
of the wool section, and Lieut-Col. 
Robert Stevens, both of J. P. Stevens 
and Company, did not have the proper 
attitude toward the war effort, par- 
ticularly as applied to conservation. 


George P. Doherty, Mr. Guthrie’s 
executive assistant and Marshall Hale, 
Jr., San Francisco merchant, deputy 
chief, also resigned with Mr. Guthrie, 
as did Irving Squires, clothing consult- 
ant of the textile division. 


Mr. Guthrie stated, according to the 
Daily News Record, that Mr. Donald 
Nelson, head of W.P.B. did not back 
him up in his work and that Mr. Nelson 
was acting on the recommendations of 
J. S.. Knowlson, director of the Divi- 
sion of Industry Operations. 


: Mr. Donald Nelson: asked for a 
Senate investigation of the matter, 
which has not been held at the time of 
this writing, but John Lord O’Brian, 
general counsel for the W.P.B. has 
started Donald M. Nelson’s promised 


investigation of the charges by Mr. 
Guthrie. 

In the meantime the House Military 
Affairs Special Committee, headed by 
Charles I. Faddis of Pennsylvania, has 
held an investigation which has thor- 
oughly aired the claims and charges of 
both factions. 

Mr. Guthrie testified at these hear- 
ings that. conservation and conversion 
efforts in the case of wool, nylon, cotton 
textiles and aluminum were resisted. 
He suggested that men with active or 
dormant interest in industry be limited 
to consultative capacities in W.P.B., 
and reported that Kenneth R. Marriner 
recommended even after Pearl Harbor 
that no wool conservation order be 
issued on the ground that reliance 
could be placed upon an increase in 
imports to make our position safe. A. J. 
Rice also opposed curtailment of wool 
supplies for civilian use, Mr. Guthrie 
stated. 

Mr. Guthrie asked for a mandatory 
order for substitute fibers to be used 
with the production of woolen fabrics, 
but the wool section would not and 
did not act on the recommendation, ac- 
cording to reports. “Despite this clear 
order and the branch’s commitment in 
the form of a press release,” Mr. 
Guthrie testified, “insubordination by 
the members of the wool section devel- 
oped almost immediately. A week 
after the issuance of the press release, 
Mr. Doherty, at my request, asked Mr. 
Marriner whether the letters requesting 
programs for use of substitute fibers 
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had been sent out to the members yj 
the industry. Mr. Marriner informe 
him that in the first place he considery 
that the supply of wool was ample, jy 
the second place he thought the mij 
could be relied upon to do a satisfactory 
job without control, and, in the thiyj 
place, he proposed to wait until th 
situation in the branch had been cy. 
rected before doing anything. By thy 
he clearly meant that pressure wa 
already being brought to get rid of np 
as chief of the textile part of m 
branch.” 

Congressman Paul J. Kilday 4 
Texas introduced the contention tha 
the basis of objection to the mandatory 
blending order was the situation rf. 
garding the British woolen imports, 
Mr. Guthrie denied this. Congressman 
Kilday insisted that it was unhealthy 
for the American wool indusry to 
forced to blend wool fabrics if Britain 
is allowed to “flood” this country with 
her pure wool cloths. 

Mr. A. J. Rice, testifying before the 
House Military Affairs Subcommittee, 
denied the accusations made by Mr. 
Guthrie that he had opposed the con- 
servation of wool, had fought the freez- 
ing of nylon, or had objected to con 
version of carpet, upholstery, and 
drapery mills to the manufacture of 
duck. He said that he had never re 
fused to give Mr. Guthrie information 
of military requirements when such 
confidential details had been released 
for such purpose by the Army, which 
Mr. Guthrie had testified had been the 
case. 

In his testimony before the sub- 
committee, when asked regarding the 
argument on allocation of wool for 
civilian consumption for the first quar- 
ter, Mr. Marriner said, “We consider 
it important to keep this machinery 
alive for future government orders we 
know are coming. Therefore, we in 
creased our recommended allocation 
for civilian use to a maximum possibil- 
ity of 100 million pounds of wool for 
civilian consumption, including 25 
million pounds as a reserve for hard- 
ship cases. I may say here, that during 
the first quarter we estimate the use 
will not exceed, including hardship 
allowances, an amount between 70 and 
80 million pounds.” He said that he 
was opposed to the 80 per cent limita- 
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tion on mills for wool for the first quar- 
fer, on the ground that it would dis- 
courage mills from bidding on govern- 
ment contracts, but his recommenda- 
tions had been rejected. 

Referring to a memorandum, in 
which George Doherty, Mr. Guthrie’s 
chief assistant represented Mr. Mar- 
riner aS saying that there is only 
enough wool to satisfy essential needs 
until October or November, 1942, Mr. 
Marriner said, “This is just not true; 
this report is a study of the maximum 
capacity of the industry to produce; 
it is not a study of what is to be pro- 
duced or what is expected to be pro- 
duced. The report clearly states that 
present procurements will require only 
74 per cent of the worsted capacity 
and 55 per cent of woolen capacity. 
It furthermore clearly states that the 
industry can continue at these rates of 
government production, the largest in 
history, until the end of 1944 on the 
worsted system and until the end of 
1943 on the woolen system without an- 
other pound of wool being imported 
into this country, and they can do it 
on 100 per cent wool for government 
fabrics, in accordance with the existing 
specifications. Mr. Doherty’s state- 
ment to this committee about my mem- 
orandum, no doubt due to his lack of 
knowledge of the industry, is just an- 
other example of the misunderstandings 
under which I have to work.” Continu- 
ing Mr. Mairiner said, “The small allo- 
cation of civilian wool is going to com- 
pel blending almost automatically in 
a great many cases. My recommenda- 
tion was that the matter should be 
handled on a case by case basis, and 
that when we found a mill that was not 
cooperating we should work on it. Right 
from the beginning I have done every- 
thing possible to see that the wool 
stockpile was increased as rapidly as 
possible . . . the stockpile now is 300 
per cent larger than it was last July.” 

Congressman Kilday asked the wit- 
hess, “How are things in the branch 
since Guthrie and Doherty resigned?” 

“Tt is like sunshine after it has been 
taining,” Mr. Marriner replied. 


Jue Mleomoriam 





W. C. (CARL) OSBORN 


( time was called for 

Secretary Osborn of the Colorado 
Wool Growers Association on March 
16 at Fruita, Colorado. Death resulted 
from an emergency operation the previ- 
ous week. 

The ending of Mr. Osborn’s working 
day is a heavy loss to the sheep indus- 
try and its organization, for few have 
brought greater zeal and loyalty to 
their..cause than he. Carl Osborn 
helped to organize the Colorado Wool 
Growers Association, served as_ its 
president from 1927 to 1930 and as its 
secretary from 1935 until his death. 
Backed by a firm conviction that great 
things can be accomplished by unity, 
he worked untiringly to strengthen the 
wool growers’ organization, not only 
within his state but nationally. An 
active sheepman himself, he knew and 
understood the industry’s problems 
and gave of his best in thought and 
action in seeking their solution. 

Carl Osborn was born in Georgia, 
November 11, 1874, coming to Colo- 
rado with his parents in a covered 
wagon in 1879. The family settled 
first in Gardner, but moved to Fruita 
in 1886. There in 1901 Carl set up the 
Osborn Grocery Store which later be- 
came the Osborn Hardware and Imple- 
ment Company, one of the most widely 
known firms in that section of the 
state. 
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Highly regarded by the community, 
he served as mayor of Fruita from 
1907 to 1912, during which time the 
city’s water system was planned. He 
also served as president of the Chamber 
of Commerce and on the school board 
of Fruita. In addition to these activ- 
ities, Mr. Osborn operated an extensive 
sheep outfit in the western slope dis- 
trict and used his ability as organizer 
to bring the wool growers of the state 
into an effective association. It was 
in this organization effort that his 
chief interest centered during recent 
years, and it is here that his passing 
will be most keenly felt, outside of his 
immediate family, which consists of 
Mrs. Osborn, three sons and a daugh- 
ter. 


U.S.D.A. Reassures Stockmen 
On Grazing Preferences 


STABLISHED grazing preferences 
for livestockmen using national 
forest range will not be jeopardized 
by heavy culling of livestock to meet 
marketing goals or other war demands, 
Secretary of Agriculture Wickard an- 
nounced on April 2. 

In a letter to the secretary of the 
Nevada U.S.D.A. War Board in re- 
sponse to inquiries from local stock- 
men Secretary Wickard said: 

In order to dispel any feeling of insecur- 
ity concerning national forest grazing 
preferences in Nevada or any other states, 
the Department approves the action of the 
Chief of the Forest Service in issuing the 
following instructions, effective immedi- 
ately: 

Nonuse of national forest grazing pref- 
erence may be granted “for the duration” 
in all cases where, 

(a) The range is overstocked and the 
operator voluntarily reduces his preference 
for range protection purposes; or, 

(b) The range is not overstocked but 
the operator is unable to obtain replacement 
numbers after selling or culling for the pur- 
pose of meeting increased marketing goals. 

Livestock grazing permits issued by 
the Department’s Forest Service for use 
of range land in the national forests 
allow the grazing of specified numbers 
of animals, and preferences for live- 
stockmen in the granting of permits 
are worked out in cooperation with 
local livestockmen’s associations. Be- 
cause of increased marketing of live- 
stock under the Food for Freedom pro- 
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gram, many stockmen are reducing 
their herds below the number specified 
in their permits. 


“Tt is believed that in most cases any 
forage released by increased marketings 
will be used by the remaining livestock, 
with resulting benefits in increased 
quality and weights of animals,” Secre- 
tary Wickard said, “however, if there 
should be any cases where numbers are 
reduced below the grazing capacity of 
the range, and the operator is unable 
to obtain replacements, you may rest 
assured that the preference will not 
thereby be jeopardized.” 





Whose Ceiling Is It? 


GROWER who sold his wool be- 

low the ceiling explains that wool 
has not yet reached ceiling prices. That 
may be true so far as the wool grower 
and the wool dealer who sold his early 
contracts are concerned, but it is not 
true as to the government and the con- 
sumer who will finally buy the goods 
made of this wool. 


When the government established 
ceiling prices, it definitely fixed the 
prices of consumer goods and the price 
the Army and Navy will have to pay 
for uniforms made from this wool. In 
analyzing this we must remember that 
this year’s wool will not show up in the 
form of goods until late fall and next 
year, by which time all wool ceilings 
will be effective. The government and 
the consumer will then be paying ceil- 
ing prices under the assumption that 
the grower received such prices. But 
who will get the difference between the 
price paid the grower and the ceiling? 
That will be consumed along the way 
by wool dealer, topmaker, cloth maker 
and suit maker. 


I was not one of those who urged a 
high ceiling. I was one of the moder- 
ates. Biit now that the ceiling has been 
fixed an the consumer of goods must 
pay it, we should insist that the grow- 
er receive what he is supposed to be 
getting and which is charged up against 
him. His costs are advancing along 
every front, partly due to the fact that 
the government has fixed prices that 
have advanced his labor cost around 35 
per cent in 90 days. 


Under the present system of wool 
marketing, the grower cannot ever ob- 
tain the full ceiling without the full 
cooperation of the wool trade or the 
handling of the entire clip by coopera- 
tives. The latter is now out of the 
question because of the time element. 
If the wool is to be handled by the 
dealers then the speculative element 
must. be entirely eliminated. The 
dealer must be satisfied with just a 
reasonable commission. 
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It may be said that the cooperatiye 
can sell their wool at the ceiling but ) 
that effort they are embarrassed hy 
dealer-owned wool bought below the 
ceiling. 


As the situation now stands, it jg , 
mess. Sooner or later the governmen 
must take over the clip, appraise it and 
pay the grower the appraised price, 
This is what we all should work for. 


S. W. McClure 





Government Issues Large Order for Wool 


New that maximum price schedule 

No. 58 has been revised, which 
affected domestic pulled wools, for- 
eign shorn and pulled wools, wool top 
and yarn, bids are expected on 74,182, 
000 yards of woolen fabric, 10 million 
pair of light and heavy wool socks, and 
10 million olive drab woolen blankets. 
for the Army. 


Delivery is to be made from between 
210 to 285 days, or between October 
and the end of 1942. 


Differing from some of the previous 
invitations, no item in the list calls 
for 100 per cent foreign wools. Only 
bids on items covering, all-domestic; 
75 per cent domestic and 25 per cent 
foreign 50 per cent domestic and 50 
per cent foreign will be considered. 


Changes in some of the specifications 
permit a wider use of the different 
grades of wool which is also beneficial. 
Blankets that have required the use 
of 56s to 60s grade of wool may now 


consist of 100 per cent virgin wool: 
10 per cent 56s to 60s inclusive, and 
90 per cent not lower than 50s. The 
use of wool finer than 60s is prohibited, 
This means the use of lower half-blood. 
three-eighths, and upper quarter-blood 
wools. 

The specification for 32-ounce over- 
coating, which previously required the 
use of 35 per cent reworked wools cr 
noils and 65 per cent wool grading 44s 
to 50s, now calls for the use of 50s 
grade wool, 50 per cent of which may 
be reworked wools or noils not lower 
than 44s grade wool. 

The change in the specification of 
18-ounce serge—uniform material, per- 
mits the use of wools grading 62s and 
finer, which means the increased use 
of territory half-blood wools. Formerly 
the specification called for wools grad- 
ing 64s or finer. 

An approximation of the number of 
grease pounds of domestic wool to fill 
this government order is given below: 








ITEM 


Approximate 


Yards or Number Grease Pounds 






































Required (Domestic Basis) 

REIN R a cater Ieee aR mee AUS 8,000,000 21,600,000 
18-oz. elastique Pi weet _.. 1,969,000 8,919,570 
ee ee ks. 27,750,000 125,707,500 
10'4-oz. serge _.. 872,000 2,738,080 
1014-02. shirting flannel 19,000,000 32,680,000 
ee Gee Sei 11,772,000 
7. ae .-------. 2,480,000 7,241,600 
26-oz. doeskin sleet tallisaas bai dekaetge __ 600,000 3,924,000 
12'4-0z. covert cloth... Pa 668,000 2,097,520 
Tae 218,000 813,140 
ERS ae Be eae se Per vi” 10,000,000 17,200,000 
NIN iis eticgssttvcsatos snes 825,000 1,600,500 
| ELIE IREY earner 74,182,000 236,293,910 
Olive drab- Army blankets. =» 2S SSS 10,000,000 $3,800,000 
Light and Heavy wool socks—pairs....-_-___ 10,000,000 2,212,500 
RITES el Sore hae eee SLO Leona en _..... 322,306,410 
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Around the Hange Country 


WESTERN TEXAS 


Surface and subsoil moisture condi- 
tions were favorable through March ‘n 
the Panhandle area, but farther south 
agood rain was beginning to be needed. 
Moisture deficiencies in some localities 
were thus delaying the spring forage 
and pasturage. Temperatures have 
been near or appreciably below normal 
in much of western Texas. Livestock 
came through the winter with about 
normal losses, and are now in fairly 
good shape. Spring weather conditions 
were unfavorable for lambing, and 
losses were worthy of mention. Goat 
shearing was well along. 


ARIZONA 


Cold weather early in the month 
gave way to milder and more favorable 
temperature conditions which prevailed 
through the rest of the month. Precipi- 
tation, mostly snow, was ample over 
the northern counties, but the rest of 
the state, with warmer weather nor- 
mally, is in need of generous rains. 
Lamb shipments have been rather 
heavy, as livestock have held up in 
pretty good condition. Ranges are fair 
to good. 


NEW MEXICO 


Warm days came to comfort range- 
men late in the month but as a rule 
temperatures were comparatively low 
and rather unfavorable. Precipitation 
was of only occasional occurrence, and 
it was mostly light to moderate and 
scattering, some of it rain, and a little 
snow. Range lands need rain badly in 
important areas. Forage has been 
ample for livestock in most sections, 
and they have wintered tolerably well; 
but the winter season was rather long 
for them, and they average in none 
too good shape for a much greater de- 
lay in spring feed. 


Shiprock, San Juan County 
Old winter feed is stiil very good 
(March 24), but spring is very late and 
no green feed has started. The season 
is much later than the last few years. 
Shearing will not start here until 
sometime in April, and no price has 





The notes on weather conditions 
appearing under the names of the 
various states in Around the Range 
Country are furnished by J. Cecil 
Alter of the U. S. Weather Bureau 
and based upon reports and publi- 
cations for the month of March. 


The Wool Grower welcomes and 
desires communications from inter- 
ested readers in any part of the 
country for this department of the 
Wool Grower and also invites com- 
ment and opinions upon questions 
relating to the sheep industry and of 
importance and significance to wool 
growers. 











been mentioned yet. Running expen- 
ses are generally up about 10 or 12 
per cent. We use only Navajo Indian 
herders. 

With extra trappers, paid by an as- 
sessment on the number of sheep own- 
ed, coyote control work is improving 
here and our losses are decreasing. 

Bruce M. Barnard 


COLORADO 


Temperatures ranged around or be- 
low normal values, being in themselves 
rather unfavorable on livestock at 
times. But there was a comparatively 
large amount of snow, which was de- 
cidedly unfavorable for livestock and 
inconvenient for stockmen. The lower 
country was denuded of its snow, with 
freshets in the streams resulting. Com- 
paratively heavy livestock feeding con- 
tinued until the close of the month, as 
a result of which livestock have mostly 
held up fairly well. 


Walden, Jackson County 


March has been warmer than usual 
and with not so much snow. We feed 
hay all winter and are still feeding 
(March 25). The ranges are covered 
with snow and no grass has started. 

About a third of the wool has been 
contracted at 41'4 cents. It grades 
three -eighths and half-blood and 
shrinks around 60 per cent. 

No shearing is being done yet and 
lambing has not started. 

Our expenses are running 15 per 
cent higher than a year ago. 


Herders’ wages have been increased 
during the past year, but so far we have 
not had any difficulty in obtaining 
competent help. 

Most of the trappers operating in 
this section have been drafted for mili- 
tary service and coyote losses are in- 
creasing. 

Harry Green 


UTAH 


The last two weeks averaged some- 
what below normal temperature, but 
earlier conditions were not far from 
normal. Light to moderate precipita- 
tion occurred rather frequently, partly 
as rain and partly snow. Livestock are 
moving from winter desert ranges in 
western counties where moisture sup- 
plies are dwindling, though generally 
there is ample soil moisture for spring 
pasturage. Livestock are mostly re- 
ported to be in good condition. Hay 
shortages were being noted in many 
sections, due to prolonged wintry wea- 
ther, calling for extra feeding. 


Vernal, Uintah County 

Weather and range conditions have 
been good during the month of March 
and feed on the spring range is fairly 
good (March 25). 

About 90 per cent of the wool has 
been contracted in a price range of 40 
to 4134 cents. The wool, which shrinks 
around 60 per cent, is in excellent con- 
dition. "The rate for shearing is re- 
ported as being 12!% to 15 cents per 
head and from 20 to 25 cents for con- 
tract work, the owner furnishing the 
platform and corral. 

It is costing us from 10 to 15 per 
cent more to operate this year than 
last. We are having some difficulty in 
obtaining efficient labor. 

Coyotes are very troublesome. It 
seems to me it would be a good idea 
to ask for the assistance of the Graz- 
ing Service in setting up a bounty on 
coyotes in the western range states. 

N. J. Meagher 


Hanna, Duchesne County 
March has been a fairly good month 
for us, above the average. About 
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three fourths of the wool has been con- 
tracted here at 4134 cents a pound. 
Our operating costs are up about 40 
per cent over last year’s, and we’re 
still having quite heavy losses from 
coyotes. 
Phillip Moon 


NEVADA 


Temperatures ranged from near to 
appreciably below normal values for 
this time of year, though without se- 
vere cold snaps or abnormally warm 
spells. Most weeks brought reports of 
only light precipitation, but moderate 
to heavy precipitation occurred toward 
the middle of the month, leaving soil 
moisture ample for present needs. 
Good lambing weather was reported, 
with favorable results, and some feed- 
er lambs and cattle were marketed. A 
few lamb losses occurred after the 
heavier snowstorms. Lambing is about 
completed in the southern portion, and 
is beginning in the north. Livestock 
and ranges continue in good condition. 


Elko, Elko County 


Feed conditions have been satisfac- 
tory during March, but the weather 
has been unfavorable, the worst in the 
past two or three years. There has 
been too much snow to move the sheep 
north and at present (March 25) they 
are bunched up awaiting more favor- 
able weather. The spring range is cov- 
ered with snow or very muddy. 

From 85 to 95 per cent of the wool 
has been contracted. One fifth of it 
went early at 35 cents; two fifths in the 
second phase of contracting at 36% to 
37 cents; and two fifths in the third 
period at 39 cents. The wool grades 
fine and fine medium and_ shrinks 
around 63 and 64 per cent. 

The shearing rate is 1714 cents with 
board, while the rate for contract 
shearing, with plant, portable corral, 
ties, wranglers, sackers and board fur- 
nished by the contractor, is 2714 cents. 

Operating costs are 25 per cent high- 
er than a year ago. Sheepmen can keep 
their present herders but will have dif- 
ficulty in replacing them. In some 
cases operators have loaned herders to 
each other for short periods of time to 
tide over emergencies. 

A. R. Torgerson, FS, 





PERCENTAGES OF NORMAL 
PRECIPITATION BY STATES 


FOR MARCH, 1942 
(Preliminary) 


ERE Peers ees 48 
I Sn snc bs .cansse luctus seaaeceael 57 
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ESP ribRce ee 48 
Montana .....................-cccccceeccceeee 79 
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Note—All of the percentage figures are 
based on average precipitation for the entire 
state as reported by all the Weather Bureau 
stations, which total around 100 in each state. 
It is possible, therefore, that a particular 
area in any state may have had more or less 
moisture than indicated in the above percent- 








age figure. 





Elko, Elko County 


If we are to have good feed condi- 
tions for lambing, there will have to be 
a change in the weather, which has been 
very cold but looks more promising 
(March 7). Winter losses have been 
light and there has been no increase in 
feeding. Alfalfa hay in the stack is $8 
a ton. 

There has not been any expansion 
in sheep in this section in the past year, 
but I think my outfits could run about 
3000 more ewes. 

My guess is that about three fourths 
of the wool has been contracted within 
a price range of 35 to 40 cents. 

Obtaining and keeping efficient labor 
is a very serious problem. 

A. G. McBride 


CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures were below normal two 
weeks, near normal two weeks, and well 
above normal one week in the past five, 
this being about a normal fluctuation. 
The weather was dry much of the time, 
but the total month brought light to 
moderate amounts of rain to benefit 
pasturage. The southern counties were 
missed most completely by rains, or 
visited with insufficient rains. Live- 
stock and ranges are still in fairly 
good condition, ‘excepting over parts of 
the droughty southern portion. 


Kneeland, Humboldt County 
We have had a lot of heavy rain fol- 
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lowed by a good deal of frost. Feed j 
rather short (March 10). While ther 
has been a small winter loss in shee 
I think it is no more than averay 
Most of the sheep in this section ay 
being fed hay, either whole or grouni 
but not any more than in previo, 
years. 

If there has been any increase in th 
number of stock sheep here during the 
past year it has only been a small one 
and there isn’t room for many mor 
sheep unless numbers of other livestock 
are reduced. 

Coyote losses have been cut here 
through the efficiency of our govem- 
ment trappers and hunters. 

Frederickson Brothers 


Fort Seward, Humboldt County 


Weather conditions are poor here: 
we are having very cold nights with 
frost. I would rate the range a third 
below normal for March. The feed is 
very short due to the cold nights and 
dry north winds. We had. favorable 
weather during lambing and _ saved 
about 110 per cent of lambs, slightly 
above average. 

Hardly any of the wool in this vicin- 
ity has been sold yet (March 30). In 
fact, only two clips have been sold that 
I know of and they were taken at 50 
cents a pound. Most of the sheep here 
are Romneys and the wool has a very 
light shrinkage. The rancher hasn't 
much idea of the value of his clip be- 
cause he does not know how it will 
grade out. 

The cost of shearing is between 17 
and 18 cents a head. 

All sheep are pastured here so we 
do not employ herders, but ranch labor 
of all kinds is very scarce, as we can’t 
compete with the wages paid in defense 
work. 

Government trappers are doing ex- 
cellent work in this section in keeping 
coyote numbers down. Bobcats are our 
special headache. 

S. A: Goldschmidt 


Kneeland, Humboldt County 


It is a cold spring so far! (March 27), 
with freezing temperatures nearly 
every morning for the past month. 
Feed is shorter than last year and needs 
rain. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Preparation of Australasian Wools for Market 


DISCUSSION of wool marketing 
in any country must include prep- 
aration of the clip. Preparation of the 
clip in some parts of the United States 
means nothing more than putting wool 
in bags but among our more enlighten- 
ed and progressive growers the defini- 
tion of the word includes growing the 
clip. 
ciation starts just twelve months 
in advance of shearing. Australians 
and New Zealanders seem to prefer the 
latter interpretation. Most of them 
take good care of their sheep to insure 
their having something to prepare at 
shearing time. Their system of market- 
ing taught them long ago that the fel- 
low whose clip is not well grown and 
sound will get slapped around plenty 
when the buyers bid on it. It would be 
unfair to say the more progressive Aus- 
tralians do a better job looking after 
their sheep than the more progressive 
Americans but it would be fair to say 
that the average man down under takes 
better care of his sheep than the average 
American takes of his. As a usual thing 
the clips of Australia and New Zealand 
are well grown, sound and attractive. 
Let us assume now that we are on a 
fair-sized Australian “run” where 
shearing is in progress. The “mob” of 
yearling ewes or wethers or older ewes 
has been moved up a ramp into the 
shed and the individual “catch pens” 
of each of, say, twelve shearers have 
all been filled. The shed itself is a 
thing of beauty, the catching pens, alley 
ways and holding pens all made with 
slatted floors so that urine and drop- 
pings fall through to the ground and no 
wool is stained by a sheep that falls 
down. The shearing floor is made of 
first class matched lumber, often hard- 
wood and it is kept clean; in fact it 
may be scrubbed every two or three 
days while shearing is in progress. Since 
there are twelve stands in the shed 
we are visiting, two of them are filled 
with learners, young fellows who want 
to become shearers. Australian law 
provides that one stand in six must be 


By J. F. Wilson 
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occupied by a learner, and failure to 
comply may bring a court fine as high 
as $80. This statute is designed to in- 
sure a continuous supply of shearers. 
A learner is a shearer who has shorn 
fewer than 5000 head of sheep. When 
he has shorn that many and can prove 


his fleeces or who habitually broke 
them apart would be “sacked” quickly 
because the skirting operation that fol- 
lows depends for its success on having 
that fleece in one piece. Watch any 
crew of shearers in America and you 
will find that a substantial proportion 





Victoria. 


it he is given a shearer’s certificate. 


As the shearer works we notice that 
he is no faster than those in the United 
States. He works at about the same 
pace, uses the same holds on the ani- 
mal, occasionally takes a nick out of 
the skin just as our boys do. But if 
we look critically we observe two strik- 
ing differences between Australian and 
American shearers. First, the Austra- 
lian shearer never puts his foot on any 
part of the shorn fleece and second, 
when he raises the sheep to shear the 
far side (the short blow) he does so 
gradually in order not to tear the fleece 
apart. When he turns the animal his 
right foot turns the fleece with the sheep 
so that when shearing is completed the 
fleece is lying in a small, compact pile 
with the britch on top. Any shearer in 
Australia who habitually stepped on 


Australia’s future wool classers getting instruction at the Gordon Institute, Geelong, 
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Photo courtesy, Gordon Technical Institute 


of them will step squarely on the fleece 
at some time during shearing, usually 
when they start to shear down the neck 
and the side that is shorn last. Most 
of them raise their sheep too suddenly 
and break the fleece. I have talked 
with a good many American shearers 
about this and in nearly every case they 
have turned out to be decent fellows 
who had no idea they were doing any- 
thing wrong because no one had ever 
taught them. Their shearers’ union has 
evidently taken little or no interest in 
the quality of the work done. Yet 
even in this country it is highly desir- 
able to take a fleece off in one piece, 
for only in that state can it be most 
effectively tied. 

When the Australian shearer has 
finished the sheep the animal’s head is 
directly in front of a small chute lead- 
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ing outside to that particular shearer’s 
“counting out pen.” The sheep slides 
down the chute and finds itself among 
other sheep shorn by the same man 
only. Thus if one shearer is persistent- 
ly making more shear cuts or if his 
work is poorer than the others, the 
evidence is right there before him. This 
system also prevents arguments as to 
how many sheep each man has shorn; 
the shearer can go outside and count 
the shorn ones when they are turned 
out to be branded. 


Now let us go back to the fleece. The 
belly is lying separately on the floor 
and the fleece proper is in a neat pile 
with the britch on top. While the 
shearer is getting his next sheep, the 
fleece thrower, usually a boy about high 
school age, picks up the fleece in one 
piece, hooking his two thumbs into the 
britch end. He runs with it to the end 
of the skirters’ table where he tosses 
it through the air, being careful to keep 
those thumbs in the britch. The fleece 
spreads out and if the boy is skillful, it 
lands on the table like a spread out 
blanket. Two skirters then go after it, 
removing all tags, stained wool, burry 
and seedy portions, head and neck 
pieces. The operation varies not only 
with the kind of sheep but with the 
characteristics of that season’s clip. At 
times the entire back may be rémoved 
from each fleece by the skirters, if for 
seasonal or other reasons it does not 
match up well with the other parts. 
Everything removed from the main 
part of the fleece is gone over by a 
“piece picker” who segregates it ac- 
cording to type. The skirters fold in 
the two long edges of the skirted fleece 
toward the center; they then fold the 
head end in a short way, after which 
they roll the fleece up beginning at the 
britch. When they have finished, the 
fleece is in a roll like the cotton batting 
seen in American stores. It is then 
placed on the long narrow “classer’s” 
table where the real expert, the wool 
classer, boss of the entire shed and the 
shearers, determines its quality or 
grade. It is not tied. 


Along the wall are bins, each of 
which is reserved for one grade of wool. 


The classer moves the fleeces from his 
table to their proper places and soon 
one or two bins will have accumulated 
enough wool to fill a bale. Then the 
balers go into action, compressing ap- 
proximately 300 pounds of wool of one 
grade only into each bale. Thus when 
the ciip moves into the great concentra- 
tion centers to. be sold, it has already 
been not only graded but partially 
sorted. It is even and attractive. Buy- 
ers can appraise its value far more 
accurately than they can appraise our 
own where fleeces of various grades, 
varying in color, length, and strength 
are commingled. 

Wool classers in Australia are highly 
skilled people, licensed by the govern- 
ment to practise their profession. [f 
my information is correct, every col- 
lege of agriculture in the Common- 
wealth teaches every able-bodied stu- 
dent how to shear sheep, and how to 
class wool. Special wool classers’ 
courses are given at all such colleges 
simply to acquaint each student with 
the principles so that he can better 
operate his own ranch. Then if he de- 
cides to become a professional wool 
classer and devote his life to it, he will 
probably attend the Gordon Institute 
of Technology at Geelong where he 
will be polished off. When he gets 
through he knows every major clause 
of the laws regulating the conduct of 
shearing sheds and the relations be- 
tween owner, classer, shearers and shed 
hands. He knows how to operate all 
the machinery and how to boss the 
whole show and above all he has a 
thorough knowledge of wool. Armed 
with his certificate he will go to work 
on very small clips in sheds employ- 
ing only four or five shearers. As he 
gains in experience and knowledge he 
will move to larger tasks and after 
some years may get good enough and 
fast enough to handle the big sheds 
where twenty-five or thirty or even 
more shearers are going at top speed. 
Needless to say the men assigned to 
such jobs are not kids just out of school. 

In New Zealand the principles fol- 
lowed are exactly the same as in Aus- 
tralia but operations are simpler. 
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Whereas about 85 per cent of Austra. 
lian flocks are Merinos, about that per. 
centage of New Zealand flocks ar 
coarse-wooled sheep. New Zealand 
flocks are smaller and crossbred woo] js 
more easily classed and handled thay 
fine wool. 


" In both countries a few growers, 
mostly farmers raising wheat and sheep 
together, class their own wool. Some 
of them get by with it, others find that 
their clips must be reclassed before the 
brokers can handle them. In fact once 
in a while. a licensed classer may fall 
down on the job and the owner must 
pay to have the work done over. 


This article should not be interpreted 
as advocating the Australian system 
for the United States. Parts of it we 
could nicely use: some shearing shed 
practices would fit in admirably, but 
over the U. S. as a whole our clips are 
too small to warrant having a profes- 
sional grader in the shed. We could 
use the system of throwing each fleece 
out on a table and removing tags and 
stain but we would probably not be 
justified in taking out the bellies, and 
packaging separately all the pieces that 
fall off the main part of the fleece. If 
we were to copy part of their system we 
should continue to tie up our wools 
much as we have always tied them. 
There may be some ranches in the 
territory wool states that would be jus- 
tified in grading on the ranch. It was 
tried once many years ago and met with 
strong protest from the wool trade who 
saw a prospect of losing their profits 
from grading. We might bale wool in- 
stead of putting it in sacks. After all 
the old wool sack that we are so ac- 
customed to is a rather ridiculous pack- 
age unimproved over these many years. 
Baling saves freight and provides easier 
handling, but most of our American 
wools could not be compressed so tight- 
ly as Australian wools. 

The next article, perhaps the con- 
cluding one, will deal with selling 
methods. 

(This is the ninth in a series of ar- 
ticles prepared especially for the Wool 
Grower. ) 
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Stittness in Lambs 


By Dr. D. E. Madsen 





Utah Agricultural Experiment Station and Utah State Department 


E term “stiff lamb disease” or 

“lamb rheumatism” as used by 
sheepmen is not a single disease entity 
but is used to describe several different 
diseases which may result in stiffness. 
Some of these diseases are of bacterial 
origin, others appear to be of a nutri- 
tional nature. Among the diseases 
which may produce symptoms of stiff- 
ness in this intermountain territory are 
the following: arthritis, produced by 
various bacterial infections, tetanus 
(lock-jaw), white muscle disease and 
aphosphorosis. The latter two are of 
nutritional origin; the others are bac- 
terial diseases. 

Necropherous infection not infre- 
quently gains entrance to the body 
through the navel following birth. It 
produces necrotic patches in the liver. 
Nevada workers report that in one out- 
break of necropherous infection in 
lambs, the chest lesions resulted in 
symptoms of stiffness and lameness in 
the front limbs. Other pus producing 
organisms may also gain entrance 
through the navel or through unhealed 
wounds and set up internal abscesses 
or arthritis which results in stiffness. 

It is not uncommon to observe tet- 
anus infection in young lambs follow- 
ing castration or docking. Especially is 
this true if these operations have been 
performed under unsanitary surround- 
ings or with unclean instruments. 

Lambs affected with tetanus always 
have a history of an operation or an 
injury a few days prior to symptoms. 
Although only stiff at first, affected 
lambs soon become rigid and with 
limbs spread assume a saw-horse po- 
sition. Affected lambs always die. The 
disease may be prevented by avoiding 
any operations on manure laden prem- 
ises. Instruments such as emasculators 
which crush the tail stump should be 
avoided. 

Another arthritis disease of lambs 
which has frequently been encountered 
in Utah areas is that caused by Erysi- 
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pelothrix infection. Experiments con- 
ducted at the Montana Experiment Sta- 
tion have shown that this disease is 
contracted through the navel or 
through wounds made as the result of 
docking or castration. The germ local- 
izes in the joints where it produces 
lameness and stiffness. Affected lambs 
often have unimpaired appetites but 
limited mobility results in low levels of 
feed intake and various degrees of 
stunting are soon obvious. The joints 
are often visibly enlarged. All or only 
a portion of the main joints may be 
affected. The capsule surrounding the 
joint is thickened and inflamed. The 
joint fluid is present in excessive 
amounts and usually contains small 
yellowish white flakes. 

Erysipelothrix arthritis may occur in 
lambs as young as one week when the 
portal of entry is the navel or it may 
occur approximately a week following 
docking and castration. Some of the 
lambs die, largely from starvation. 
Others may show partial recovery but 
never develop into thrifty lambs. In 
some instances there is little evidence 
of arthritis in the young lambs but the 
disease assumes serious proportions 
when the lambs are several weeks or 
months of age. Some _ investigators 
have proposed that an earlier infection 
subsided only until the lambs were ex- 
posed to some sudden change in feed 
or environment at which time the 
latent disease became active. 


Control of this type of arthritis can 
be accomplished by certain hygienic 
and sanitary precautions. First of all, 
the ewes should lamb in clean, dry, 
well-bedded quarters. Navels should 
be disinfected within an hour after the 
lamb is dropped. This is best accomp- 
lished by cutting the navel cord within 
an inch of the belly with scissors. A 
widemouthed bottle, such as a vaseline 
jar, containing tincture of iodine, is 
brought up over the navel stump, held 
firmly against the belly and tipped so 


that the entire stump is well saturated. 
The Montana investigators have found 
this procedure much more effective 
than swabbing with a pledget of cotton. 
These workers likewise reported that 
less arthritis followed docking with a 
hot iron than occurred when the knife 
and emasculators were used. Erysipel- 
othrix arthritis can be definitely diag- 
nosed by submitting some of the af- 
fected lambs to a laboratory where 
facilities are available for bacterio- 
logical study. 

The Wyoming Experiment Station 
studied a stiffness in lambs which was 
characterized by lesions in the joints, 
muscles, and various internal organs. 
They recovered three different types of 
bacteria from affected lambs and con- 
cluded that these bacteria entered the 
body through the navel following 
birth and through docking and castra- 
tion wounds, 


A stiffness in lambs from one to five 
weeks of age generally known as 
“white muscle” disease has become 
prevalent especially in certain years. It 
is a disease only of suckling lambs, and 
has been reported from all sections of 
the United States. It is characterized 
by a general stiffness and usually the 
hind limbs are the most affected. The 
early symptoms consist of difficulty in 
rising and a tendency to tire easily. 
When made to walk in bedded quarters 
the hind legs cannot be elevated above 
the litter and therefore tend to “drag” 
the litter. Some lambs stagger around 
for a few days and then gradually im- 
prove. Others become progressively 
worse. Death probably results from 
starvation because of inability to arise 
and nurse without assistance. 

Post-mortem examinations of ad- 
vanced cases always show character- 
istic lesions in the skeletal muscles 
(muscles of the limbs which have to do 
with locomotion). These lesions appear 
as whitish areas on the cut surface of 
the muscle. Small pinhead lesions 
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sometimes combine to form larger 
whitish patches. Lesions are often con- 
fined only to certain muscles, there- 
fore in looking for whitish areas it is 
often necessary to examine carefully all 
muscles which make up the hind limb, 
loin and front limb. If a certain mus- 
cle on one side of the body is affected 
the. component muscle on the other 
side.,will also be affected. This has 
suggested that the source of the muscle 
degeneration is the misfunction of the 
nerves which supply the blood capil- 
laries of that part. 

White muscle disease of lambs has 
not been reported in flocks which have 
lambed under range or semi-range con- 
ditions where ewes have a choice of 
various forage plants. It has been ob- 
served, however, in flocks which have 
lambed in mid-winter and early spring, 
under which conditions the flock was 
on a more or less restricted diet. It is 
therefore a disease which is largely 
confined to the farm-type flock. Mich- 
igan workers report that the disease is 
especially prevalent during years when 
it is necessary to house the flock in 
barns later than usual in the spring. 

Investigators at Cornell University 
have conducted extended studies re- 
garding the cause of this white muscle 
disease. As yet no definite conclusions 
can be drawn regarding the cause. It 
is however not contagious and not 
caused by an infective organism. The 
disease is known to occur under various 
combinations of rations. It is nearly 
always associated with the feeding of 
some legume hay. New York investi- 
gators were able to produce the disease 
by feeding oats, barley, cull beans, and 
second cutting alfalfa in moderate and 
liberal amounts. They could not pro- 
duce the disease when oats, wheat bran, 
corn silage and mixed hay were fed to 
the ewes in moderate and liberal 
amounts. Neither exercise nor heavy 
concentrate feeding were found associ- 
ated with the disease. Some workers 
have suggested that when the propor- 
tion of calcium to phosphorus is high 
the disease is prone to develop. Ht 
seems to be the general experience that 
the disease is nearly always associated 
with the feeding to the ewes of consid- 
erable amounts of legume forage. At 
the present time it would seem not un- 


likely that the trouble is in some way 
associated with some vitamin deficiency 
and that under certain conditions some 
legume containing rations make un- 
available certain substances essential 
to health. The Michigan Experiment 
Station has suggested that control 
might be effected by supplying the 
lambs palatable concentrated feed 
rather than allowing them to eat large 
quantities of legume hay. 

There has been observed in Utah 
and in other areas a stiffness of lambs 
which is associated with dirt eating 
and aphosphorosis. This type of stiff- 
ness can be prevented by feeding bone 
meal to the ewes during their pregnancy 
and early lactation periods. Since bone 
meal is rather unpalatable it is often 
desirable to remove the regular salt 
supply and replace it with a mixture of 
equal parts granulated salt and bone 
meal. After two or three weeks the 
ewes become accustomed to the taste 
of bone meal and it is then a better 
practice to place the bone meal and 
salt in separate containers. There is 
much evidence indicating that alfalfa 
grown in many western areas is defi- 
cient in phosphorus. For this reason 
breeding flocks wintered on alfalfa hay 
and receiving little or no protein rich 
concentrates such as cottonseed cake 
should always have free access to bone 
meal throughout the feeding period. 

Treatment of stiffness caused by in- 
fections is not satisfactory. Aphosphor- 
osis in stiff lambs may be treated with 
phosphorus supplements. Two tea- 
spoons daily of dibasic sodium phos- 
phate for a period of a few days is in- 
dicated. There is no treatment avail- 
able for white muscle disease. 

It is clear from the foregoing discus- 
sion that “stiff lamb” disease is a term 
used to describe several different con- 
ditions, each of which may have a 
different cause. Those which are caus- 
ed by infections may be prevented by 
lambing and performing surgical oper- 
ations in clean non-contaminated quar- 
ters. This may necessitate either 
moving lambing quarters to clean 
ground or thorough cleaning and disin- 
fection of the existing plant. Prompt 
navel disinfection, and clean sterile 
surgical technique are also of value. 
Approved feeding methods during 
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pregnancy and lactation periods shoylg 
eliminate much of the stiffness of ny. 
tritional origin. 





Canada Seeks Larger 


Production in Wool 
ECAUSE of the increased demand 
for wool as a result of the war and 
the uncertainty of supplies from Ay. 
tralia and New Zealand, the Canadian 
Government has. decided to encourage 
an expansion in domestic wool produc- 
tion, according to reports to the De. 
partment of Agriculture. This is sought 
by providing sheep growers with a 
stable market at guaranteed prices. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
release of March 30 on the Canadian 
program stated: 

During the past two years Canadian im- 
ports of wool have ranged around 90,000,- 
000 pounds greasy basis annually while 
domestic production averaged 18,500,000 
pounds. ; 

At the present time, relatively few Can- 
adian farmers keep sheep and numbers stand 
at approximately 3,500,000 head. Appar- 
ently what is chiefly needed to bring about 
a substantial increase by next spring is an 
assurance of a market for wool at favorable 
prices. Canadian officials point out that 
virtually every farmer in the Dominion 
could keep ten sheep on the feed and grass 
normally wasted on the farm. 

Western Canada, where there is abundant 
range, offers the most promising potential- 
ities for large-scale sheep ranching. Climatic 
conditions have constituted the main hind- 
rance to sheep raising in this area. Owing 
to the long, cold winters sheep must be 
sheltered and fed for approximately six 
months. Moreover, wild animals have also 
constituted a menace to sheep. On the 
other hand, sheep are remarkably free from 
disease in western Canada and the cold 
weather results in a heavy fleece. 

In order to stimulate wool production, 
the Canadian Government on March 10 
set up a Wool Board with authority to pur- 
chase, collect, store, grade, allocate, trans- 
port, distribute and sell both domestic and 
foreign wools and wool products for the 
duration of the war and for one year there- 
after. The prices at which the Board will 
make its purchases of home-grown wool 
have not been announced as yet. 

Wool for civilian use, whether from 
domestic or foreign sources, will be sold 
to mills through the Board at prices no 
higher than the ceiling level in the period 
September 15 to October 11, 1941. Any 
losses on such sales are to be absorbed by 
the Board. Rationing of civilian consump- 
tion of wool has not yet been found neces- 
sary in Canada. 
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OOL, the fiber most necessary to 

the health and comfort of all of 
ys from birth to old age, and once so 
abundant, has suddenly become a 
scarce, critical war necessity. Present 
drastic restrictions will permit the man- 
ufacture of only 15 per cent of the 
amount of woolen goods produced in 
1941 for men and women’s woot cloth- 
ing. The manufacture of pure woolen 
blankets is already prohibited and a 
similar order affecting apparel is ex- 
pected shortly. An amount of wool 
equal to our entire domestic production 
was required to uniform our soldiers 
this year. It will require from two to 
three times our domestic production to 
meet our military needs in 1943, and 
a large percentage of these supplies 
must come from beleaguered Austral- 
asia. 

Those fortunate enough, therefore, 
to possess good wool garments, blan- 
kets, sweaters, and the thousand and 
one other necessities and conveniences 
made of wool should begin now to 
lengthen their lives of usefulness 
through better daily care. 

In view of these conditions the 
American Wool Council is dissemin- 
ating the following facts pertaining to 
the proper care of woolens: 

Throughout the country as spring is ad- 
vancing, housewives are putting away 
woolen blankets, winter clothing, and other 
articles. Now is the time for them to look 
carefully at their woolen wealth and do 
everything possible to insure it against de- 
preciation, Here are some good tips on stor- 


age strategy which will protect the now 
scarce and precious wool. 

Collect all winter coats, dresses, blankets 
and woolen accessories which will not be 
used again until fall. Don‘t neglect mit- 
tens, hats, ski socks, sweaters and other 
small things which are tucked away in 
drawers. A moth can make as good a meal 
of a pair of woolen stockings as he can of 
a coat, as you may discover if you neglect 
to take precautions. 

Inspect garments carefully for soil and 
grease spots. If they are spotted or dingy, 
send them to the cleaner or, if they are 
washable, launder them. Dry cleaning or 
washing in a correct solution of neutral 
soap kills all forms of moths, although it 
does not make anything moth resistant. In 


Store Your Woolens Uaretully 


washing use lukewarm water, avoid violent 
wringing and carefully arrange the garment 
in its original shape before drying. 
Hang Your Clothes Upon a Line 

Articles which are not soiled enough to 
warrant either cleaning or laundering should 
be hung out to air on a sunny, breezy day 
and given a thorough brushing. A flat 
clothes brush with firm bristles does less 
harm to wool than a whiskbroom, and per- 
forms a better job of removing the dust 
and dirt. A damp sponge will also help to 
remove fine dust, especially the powder 
which clings to women’s collars, but care 
should be taken that the garment has had 
time to dry before it is packed away. 

Shake the fur trimming of coats and 
suits gently. Turn out pockets, turn col- 
lars up, and cuffs of sleeves and collars 
down, in order to get at all the little 
creases where dust collects, Pleats, hems and 
seams are other lurking places for little 


rolls of dust, which must be brushed away 
before the garment is stored. 


Give the garment as much chance as 
possible to keep its shape, and if you must 
pack several in one chest, place the heaviest 
at the bottom and the lighter ones on top. 
Fold everything lightly, sprinkling flake 
napthalene or paradichlorobenzene between 
each fold. You will find these common, 
effective moth preventatives under less dif- 
ficult, well-known trade names. 


Use Dust Proof Containers 


There are dust-proof bags on the market, 
made of heavy paper treated with moth 
preventative, which will take several gar- 
ments. Portable storage Closets made of 
kraft-board and containing humidors ‘of 
moth compound are also available in various 
sizes. 

Dresses, coats, and suits placed in these 
containers should be put on wide-shouldered 
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hangers which are shaped at the neck to 
allow the garments to hang in natural lines. 
The right kind of hangers are important 
factors in helping your clothes keep their 
shape, and they are among the things which 
receive the least attention. If the sleeves 
and body of a garment are stuffed with 
wads of tissue or newspaper, you will have 
even more assurance that it will stay free 
of wrinkles. Do the same thing with folded 
garments. The paper provides air space be- 
tween the folds. 


If you use cardboard garment boxes such 
as your clothes are delivered in, remember to 
tape the folds in the cardboard. Many 
garment boxes also have holes for the strings 
which secure the contents during delivery. 
Make sure that you have covered such open- 
ings. 

Storage strategy does not stop when you 
have sealed up the bags, closets and boxes 
in which you have placed your precious 
wool. When everything is tucked away— 
clean and brushed and breathing in moth 
compound—don’t put the containers in the 
stuffiest part of the attic, where their con- 
tents will roast throughout the summer. 
Give them as cool and dry a storage space 
as your house affords. 


Wool is a most important ally in the fight 
against our intemperate climate, against the 
costly common cold, and a host of other 
ills. Now that we must devote most of it 
to protect the health and add to the com- 
fort of our armed forces, take care of your 
present supply of woolens. They deserve 
not only the best of daily care, but the 
most useful of furloughs. 





South Dakota Cooperative 
To Collect Wool Fund 


E Cooperative Wool Growers of 

South Dakota has aligned itself 
with other agencies making the 10- 
cents-per-bag collection from growers 
for the wool promotion fund. Assur- 
ance of this assistance was given by 
Carl Nadasdy, manager of the cooper- 
ative, by letter dated March 23, which 
stated: 


At the annual meeting of our board of 
directors they unanimously voted to instruct 
our fieldmen to put forth every effort hu- 
manly possible to collect the 10-cents-per- 
bag from growers marketing their wool 
through us so that we will be able to play 
our part in helping sponsor the American 
Wool Council. 


The Western Idaho Wool Marketing 
Association and the Montana Cen- 
tral Wool Marketing Corporation have 


also signified their intention of mak- 
ing the deduction from growers’ ac- 
counts for the wool program. 

All of the member associations of 
the National Wool Marketing Corpor- 
ation have been asked to make the 
wool-fund collection, many of them are 
presenting the matter at their annual 
meetings, and 100 per cent cooperation 
is hoped for. 





Contributors to the Wool 
Fund in March 


ARIZONA 
Hattie M. Lockett Dan Morgan 
Hofmann & Reinhold 
COLORADO 
Floyd L. Moore A. M. Tirey 
J. C. Pritchard H. F. Thorniley 
IDAHO 


Sam Chournos Ed Wells & Sons 

Henry J. Elfers yrum Young 
NEW MEXICO 

Abad & Antonio M. Garcia 


OREGON 
O’Connor Bros. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Mrs. Carl Anderson Wm. A. Mason 
T. R. Brynjulson Leroy Mitchell 
Laura Biddle Ernest Munger 


car pe G. G. Miller 
Donald Chapin A. J. Marks 
W. E. Chamberlain Fred G. R. Nelson 
Orval Crostan Mads Nielsen 
Laura Dittmer Joe Novey, Jr. 
Thos. H. Dover F. Z. O’Bryan 


J. C. Detjen Nels J. Orvedahl 
John — ~~ oe Miss Vlasta Petr 
Frank A. Ehlers Mrs. Irene Pence 
Wate Fralick Herbert E. Pease 
Hi Harvey Pearson 
Ernest Pease 
Darwin Pierce 


Chas. E. Goranson Ida Powell 
Robert J. Gerdon Roy Rada 
Henry Hix Guy A. Rogers 
John Hercher Floyd Rada 
Adam ae W. A. Roark 
Cc. L. cock Ralph Smith 
Roy Hivkon W. H. Starkjohann 
George Higgins Ivan Stephenson 
George Hein Jesse F. Saunders 


Oswald Jarl Walter Schmidt 
Jerry Johnson - Leola Shouldis & 
Lester H. Johnson Perry Hitchings 
Harold Johnson Emil Schnose 

Kammerman Elmer E. Shepardson 
Ross Wince 


Tom Kukal Ralph Wheeler 
dd Kukal Winchell Brothers 

L. V. Knodell Lloyd Wagner 

E. E. Kessler & W. K. Wilson 
Suel Allen Theo. Winkelman 


Mrs. A. J. Landers J. T. Williams 
Ernest & Frank Munger Otto Weber 
Frank Munger Charley Waters 
Malin & Stoker 

TEXAS 


Leo Allerkamp R. A. Langbein 
Walter Albrecht Michael Lindner 


Wm. Albrecht Wm. Lich 

Eddie Allerkamp G. H. Lindner 
Robert Allerkamp Louis Lich 

A. F. Allsup Robert Lindner 
Gilbert Anderegg Ernst Lich 

Archie Auld Alex Lieck 

W. E. Andrews J. M. Livingston 
Clay Adams Abe Mayer 

Wm. Boerner Cole A. Means 
Herman Biermann Coley Means 

Ad. Bausch Clarence Matter 
W. B. Booth Ernst Marquardt 

D. H. Bierschwale Arthur Marquardt 
Joe E. Becker Herbert Marquardt 
Herbert Barth R. M. Montel 
Arthur Blaschke Frank Mertz 

Cc. E. Biermann Holmes Moss 

Ad. Bartels Otto Minnich 
Eddie Boerner Chas. Moldenhhauer 
Henry Biermann Chester Moldenhauer 
W. R. Bartley Gatlen M. Merritt 

J. F. “Buckelew Floyd McGown 

Jack B Frank G. Matthiessen 


Bw. C. "Barfield & Son 
H. H. Bradford 
O. Pitt Baker 


Will “Cravey 


Mrs. J. A. McBryde 
H. D. Martin 

W. H. & J. J. Mitchell 
E. B. Meeker 

J. T. Moore Est. 

Guy Nations 


The National Wool Crowe 


Cc. F. Chenault 
W. S. Clark 
L. A. Clark 


Allen Chaney 
Floyd Clark 
Mrs. R. H. Chaney 
Sidney Clark 
Ralph Collins 
S. W. Dismukes 
O. C. Dukes 
Eddy Dietert 
Jack Davenport 
Ruby Doerffler 
Herman Dietert 
Rubin Doebbler 
Rich D. Dietert 
Paul Driess 
Fritz Dietert 
Max Eichholz 
Wm. Eichenloff 
Kurt Ehler 

Lee B. Fawcett 
Arthur Flach, Jr. 
R. W. Fisher 
Robert — 
Felix Fla 

Mrs. Emma Fischer 
Aug. S. Faltin 
Clarence Flach 
Otto Flach 
Chester Faltin 
August Flach 
Christ. Flach 
Albert Faltin 


SeSOS 


Willis Granata 

C. A. Goeth & Sons 
S$. H. Guthrie Est. 
Geo. H. Gaston 
M. C. Gary 

Roy Hudspeth 
Arthur Henderson 
K. A. Holekamp 
E. E. Heidrich 
Wm. Haag 

Morris Holekamp 
Arthur Heinen 

G. W. Hall 
Richard Holekamp 
Joe Heinen 

E. C. Hansen 

J. E. Holland 

F. C. Holekamp 
Erhard Haufler 
Mrs. May Hodges 
Oliver Hopf 

Mrs. T. C. Hampton 
Ernst Ingenhuett 
oO. C. Ivy 

John A. James 
Alfred Jung 

L. B. Jones 

Mrs. Harold Johnson 
Sid Joiner 

Kerr County Ranch 
Mrs. F. B. Klein 
Warren E. Klein 
Edgar Kneupper 
Louis Karger 
Henry Koenicke 
A. S. Keese 

Rich. Kott 

George Kneupper 
P. J. Krause 
Chas. Kneupper 
Victor Keidel 
Edgar Karger 
Ubert Lindner 


W. W. Nipper 
O. Nowlin & Son 
R. B. Nowlin 

C. M. Norton 
Aug. Poehnert 
Arnold Pfeiffer 
Emil Poehnert 
Paul Pfeiffer 
Max Poss 

Herm. Pfeiffer 
Alfred Petsch 

V. D. Powell 
Hilmar P. Pfeiffer 
Emil Petsch 

John D. Phillips 
A. S. Parker 
Peterson Stock Farm 
Cecil P. Parker 
M. R. Porter 

D. O. Parker Est, 
W. W. Parker 
W. O. Pape 
Frank U. Palfrey 
A. D. Rust 

Albert Rees 

Paul Ranzau 

J. J. Rose 

Bruno Ranzau 

W. H. Rishworth 
Ernst Reeh 

Henry Feffelt 
Will Ridgaway 
Elmer D. Real 
Victor V. Real 
Albert Rees 
George Reeves 
Henry Schladoer 
Bodo Seidensticker 
Chas. Schmidt 
Kurt Seidensticker 
Mrs. Erna Schilling 
Alex Seidensticker 
Sens Bros. 

Arthur Seidensticker 
Joe Schneider 
Edgar Stieler 
Adolph Stieler 
Max Spenrath 

R. P. Smith 
Elmer Stieler 
Mrs. Alfred Stieler 
Martin Spenrath 
Tra Soell 

Mrs. Walter Stieler 
Fritz Stieler 
Rich. Spenrath 
Alex Spenrath 
Herbert Stieler 
Walter Spenrath 
Eric Spenrath 

A. Storms 

W. H. Stevens, Jr. 
W. C. Schumacher 
Dr. B. F. Smith 
E. H. Sewell 
Alvin Striegler 
B. & B. O. Schwethelm 
Camp Stewart 
Mrs. Effie Turner 
H. G. Towle 

R. L. Tant 
Rudy Voigt 

Otto Voigt 

Aug. Voigt 
August Voigt 
White-Baker Co. 
A. A. Wehmeyer 
Albert Wiedenfeld 
W. H. Whitworth 
Edwin Wiedenfeld 
Eddie Wiedenfeld 
Robert Widenfeld 
E. E. Wyatt 
Bodo Wiedenfeld 
B. H. Whaley 
Eugene White 
Eugene White, Jr. 
J. Estle Young 


WASHINGTON 


William Knox 


WYOMING 


Louis V. Allemand 

Browns Park Livestock 
Co. 

F. Everett Brooks 
Stewart B. Burton 

Bighorn Sheep Co. 

Roy Combs 

F. S. Cooney 

Covey Bros. 

c. A. — 

i | 


Michael a 
Alfred Feraud 

Mrs. Cora Urbigkeit 
Dr. Earl Whedon 
Felix Wilson 
Carrie Gottsche Ranch 
Ed Gobble 

Jens Hanser 

George S. Hesse 
Frank O. Horton 
William Kyne 


Gus Larsn & Son 

A. C. Melton 

Roy R. Moore 

Magagna Bros. 

J. D. Noblitt 

Dr. H. D. Port 

Chas. S. Ploesser 

Lon Poston 

Fred A. Roberts 

Leroy Smith 

South Pass Land & 
Livestock Co. 

Salt Wells Livestock Co. 

Ed Sutton 

Mrs. Moe L. Spees 

Peter Urizaga 

White Acorn Sheep Co. 

Medley Wertz 

C. R. Winland 

Willow Creek Co. 

Wm. M. Wilkinson 
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The Wool Market 


UCH of importance to the wool 
growing industry has taken place 
during the month of March. On 
March 27 perhaps the most extensive 
price control order ever issued by the 
Office of Price Administration was 
made effective. This involved values 
of domestic wool, tops, pulled wool, 
scoured wool, noils, yarns of various 
types, foreign wool, and various other 
commodities too numerous to mention. 
The most important item, so far as 
wool growers are concerned, is the 
ceiling price placed on average fine and 
fine medium wool tops made from aver- 
age fine Rambouillet territory wool at 
$1.60 per pound, with a strictly warp 
top (extra length) $1.62. Many of the 
topmakers expressed some dissatisfac- 
tion at the ceiling prices named, for 
they had hopes of securing $1.65 for 
average fine top and some were ambi- 
tious enough to ask for $1.70. It ap- 
pears, however, that topmakers can 
pay full ceiling prices for grease wool 
and sell their manufactured commodity 
at the ceiling price and make a rea- 
sonable profit. To be sure, conversion 
costs are rapidly mounting due to in- 
creased wages being paid and addi- 
tional cost of material and machinery 
used in the converting process. The 
consensus seems to vindicate the ceil- 
ing prices named on tops and it should 
be fairly satisfactory to all concerned. 
The grower is very much interested 
in the tops ceiling, for in the worsted 
process of manufacturing all wool is 
converted into tops before being spun 
into the yarn from which the cloth is 
woven. If the ceiling should be placed 
so low on tops as to prevent the top 
manufacturers from paying ceiling 
price on wool, the whole grease wool 
price structure would be lowered ac- 
cordingly. The ceiling price on foreign 
tops was placed at 20 cents per pound 
less. This is indicative of the differen- 
tial that is being allowed for domestic 
wool over an equivalent foreign com- 
modity. 


By C. J. Fawcett 


National Wool Marketing Corporation 


The second important factor is the 
gigantic order for war material that is 
now being placed. Bids were invited 
on last Thursday for 74,172,000 yards 
of material and also for 10 million 
blankets and 10 million pairs of socks. 
Never in the history of the world has 
such a gigantic order been placed. The 
transaction will be through private ne- 
gotiations, the terms of which are, for 
the most part, kept from the public. 
It is difficult to visualize such a vast 
amount of cloth. It would be the 
equivalent of about 42,000 miles cf 
cloth. Put in another way, this amount 
of cloth would make a blanket about 
11 rods wide from Boston to Chicago. 
The 10 million blankets alone will re- 
quire the equivalent of 100 million 
pounds of grease wool of the quarter 
and three-eighths grades. This is about 
all we produce annually in the United 
States. 

The whole order, upon which manu- 
facturers are now bidding, will require 
approximately 400 million pounds of 
grease wool or the equivalent of the 
domestic clip. No bids were accepted 
upon 100 per cent use of foreign wool. 
It is understood that the awards now 
being made are on the basis of 50 per 
cent foreign and 50 per cent domestic, 
with the hope that by the time the 
domestic clip is available a large per- 
centage of domestic wool will be used, 
and probably during the fall months 
much of the material will be made from 
100 per cent domestic wool. 

The use of domestic wool for civilian 
purposes has been curtailed almost to 
the vanishing point and it is reported 
upon fairly good authority that little 
or no domestic wool will be used for 
civilian purposes in the third quarter 
of this year. Indeed, the wool situation 
is commanding much attention. Sev- 
eral boats carrying wool from Australia 


‘and South Africa to the United States 


have been sunk. Much of this wool was 
scheduled for immediate use in the 
manufacture of government material. 


Many mills and topmakers find them- 
selves in an embarrassing position be- 
cause of their inability to secure other 
wools of equal quality at equal cost. 
The exact amount of wool lost by sink- 
ing is not available. The most reliable 
estimates, however, place the amount 
of wool lost in the last few weeks at 
50,000 bales. This is a serious matter 
in a time when the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral’s office is striving to establish a 
strategic supply. 

The silk industry, which has been 
one of Japan’s most important indus- 
tries, has been largely destroyed 
through the introduction of nylon, ray- 
on, and other synthetic fibers. No 
commodity, except food and ammuni- 
tion, is more desired by Japan than 
wool. A few years ago they used 250,- 
000 bales of Australian wool annually. 
This was increased until their quota 
reached about 750,000 bales during the 
last year of open trading. Today, per- 
haps more than ever before, nations 
locked in the most gigantic war the 
world has ever known are guarding 
their dwindling supplies of wool as dil- 
igently as their ammunition, but for a 
different purpose; wool affords protec- 
tion to life while ammunition destroys 
it. Reverses now being suffered by 
Hitler in Russia, are, no doubt, due in 
large part to a serious shortage of one 
of the three essential military com- 
modities, woolen clothing. There is no 
substitute for wool in temperatures of 
40 degrees below zero. 

England has not yet lifted the ban 
on Australian 64s (fine medium grade) 
wool. The reason for the embargo on 
this type of wool is not clear. It is 
claimed that England needs all of this 
type of wool for her own use. 

The South American market is 
strong indeed. Their attention is fo- 
cussed on the United States’ market 
and they manage to keep their prices 
well in line, or in many cases slightly 
above comparable grades of domestic 
wool. 
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Contracting on the sheep’s back has 
progressed rapidly until at the end of 
March it is estimated that fully 100 
million pounds of the 1942 clip has 
been sold. The freedom with which 
growers have contracted indicates their 
satisfaction with present market values 
and leaves little argument in favor of 
taking over the wool clip. There are, 
however, many inequalities in clean 
prices paid for wool. Some clips have, 
no doubt, fetched approximately ceil- 
ing values while others have been sold 
at prices well below. 

Because of the practical elimination 
of the use of wool for civilian purposes, 
short fine wool is still unpopular. All 
manufacturers engaged in turning out 
serge contracts demand long staple 
wool. The change in the Army blanket 
specifications permitting the use of 
quarterblood wool will provide a mar- 
ket for lower grades of wool that have 
previously been neglected. 

The wool market is strong the world 
over and for all practical purposes 
ceiling prices may be quoted as market 
prices. 


Activity in Western Wool 


E contracting of the western wool 
clip continued during March, but 
activity was reported slowing up some- 
what during the first part of April, and 
was confined largely to Texas at that 
time. | + 
It is estimated that between 100 and 
120 million pounds of the 1942 clip is 
now under contract. In Montana it is re- 
ported that between 75 and 85 per cent 
of the clip is tied up, recent prices 
ranging between 40 and 44 cents. The 
top figure, 44 cents, was given for the 
Harry Snyder, Jr., clip of 100,000 
pounds and is said to be the highest 
price paid for Montana wool in the last 
14 years. 

Malcolm Moncreiffee Wyoming 
breeder, also received 44 cents a pound 
for his clip of 30,000 pounds. In that 
state 40% cents was paid for the War- 
ren clip and quite a volume of wool was 
moved at 40 cents, including the 
Platte Valley pool. ; 

In Idaho, the R. C. Rich clip of 12,- 
000 fleeces is said to have been con- 
tracted at 431% cents, and other recent 
contracts have been made around 41 
and 41% cents. 








Recent contracting in the Northwest 
has been in the range of 38 to 40 cents. 
Newly shorn wools in the San Joaquin 
Valley (California) were purchased 
during the last week in March at be- 
tween 35 and 45 cents, while 47% 
cents is reported as paid Loren Bamert 
of Ione, California, for wool shorn 
from his ewes, which are of the eastern 
Oregon whitefaced crossbred type. In 
Nevada, 39! cents is reported as a re- 
cent top contract figure. 

The Steamboat Springs pool (Routt 
County, Colorado) has been contracted 
at 43% cents and other contracts in 
that state have been made between 40 
and 42 cents. In New Mexico recent 
reports give 40 to 42 cents as the range 
in contract prices for the better clips. 

The Ray Willoughby clip of Texas, 
amounting to about 650,000 pounds of 
fine wool, said to be the largest in- 
dividual clip in the country, was con- 
tracted the latter part of March at 47 
cents a pound net. The transaction was 
handled by the Producers Wool and 
Mohair Company of Del Rio, which is 
managed by C. B. Wardlaw. This price 
is the highest paid for Texas fine 12- 
months’ wool, although several small 
lots of Corriedale wool have been con- 
tracted at 49 cents a pound. Prices on 
other clips of fine 12-months’ Texas 
wool have ranged up to 46 cents, and 
up to 43% cents for 8-months’ wool. 





Wool Growers Elect 
Directors 


A’ THE annual members’ meeting 
of Pacific Wool Growers held on 
March 16 at the association’s ware- 
house at 734 N. W. 14th Avenue, Port- 
land, the following directors were 
elected: 

J. T. Alexander, Chehalis, Washington; 
Dr. Edwin Bunnel, Willows, California; 
R. L. Clark, North Portland, Oregon; 
Carlyle C. Eubank, Ogden, Utah; Bruce 
Hay, Spokane, Washington; C. E. Grelle, 
Portland, Oregon; Richard Hoyt, Birds 
Landing, California; Clarence Hunt, Mau- 
pin, Oregon; Holger Jurgensen, Wilbur, 
Washington; E. A. McCornack, Eugene, 
Oregon; D. E. Richards, Union, Oregon; L. 
A. Robertson, Garberville, California; G. A. 
Sandner, Scio, Oregon; Richard Day, Well- 
ington, Nevada; Gaylord Madison, Echo, 
Oregon. 


The National Wool Grow, 


Among the accomplishments of this 
cooperative wool marketing association 
during the past year reviewed at the 
members’ meeting, were the securing oj 
a reduction in freight rates in eag. 
bound wool in the grease from $2.93 
per hundred to $2.40; holding the 
second series of Australian-New Zea. 
land type open competitive wool auc. 
tions; participation in the setting of 
wool price ceilings in Washington; and 
the securing of burlap for wool bags, 

The association represents over 2000 
wool growers in the Pacific Coast states 
and operates warehouses at Portland, 
Oregon, and San Francisco, California, 


Utah Wool Marketing Asso- 


ciation Pays Dividend 


EMBERS of the Utah Wool Mar- 
keting Association will receive a 
dividend of .4 of a cent for each pound 
of wool handled by that cooperative 
during the year 1932, through action 
taken at its annual meeting in Salt 
Lake City on March 19. About 1100 
growers will participate in this dividend 
which amounts to $30,000. 

Sylvester Broadbent of Salt Lake 
City was re-elected president of the 
Utah Marketing Association with Lehi 
M. Jones of Cedar City as vice presi- 
dent, and James A. Hooper as secre- 
tary-treasurer and manager. 

The South Dakota Cooperative As- 
sociation has also voted a similar divi- 
dend on 1932 business, and no doubt 
others of the members of the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation have also 
taken that action. 








Tariff Commission Favors 


Government Purchase 


E United States Tariff Commis- 

sion has recently completed a study 
of wool control, that is, price ceilings 
and price differentials versus govern- 
ment purchase, and reports that it 
appears to them that “it would be ad- 
visable for the government to purchase 
the domestic clip and the available for- 
eign supplies of raw wool,” and recom- 
mends that “since it will take some 
time to prepare for such action, pre- 
liminary steps should be taken as soon 
as practicable.” 
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Ordering Livestock Cars 


By Charles E. Blaine 


ERVICE Order No. 71, promulgat- 
ed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission March 6, respecting the 
ordering and furnishing of cars for live- 
sock loading, to become effective 
April 1, 1942: 

1, Suspends the operation of tariff pro- 
visions and car service rules under which 
the rail lines now furnish follow-lot or 
trailer cars; 

2. And provides that where a rail carrier 
is unable to furnish the car or cars of the 
type or size ordered it may furnish two or 
more single-deck cars for a double-deck 
car or cars ordered; two or more smaller 
cars for one or more larger car or cars 
ordered; and a larger car for a smaller car 
ordered; and 

3. That at any station or terminal served 
by more than one railroad, or by a terminal 
or switching line, all livestock cars shall be 
available without regard to the ownership 
as between the carriers, so that where a 
livestock car of a specified type or size is 
ordered from one carrier and such carrier 
is unable to furnish a car of the type or 
size ordered, a greater number of cars may 
not be furnished by such carrier in lieu of 
the car or cars order, if a car or cars of 
the type or size ordered are available on 
the tracks or in the storage yards of any 
other carrier at such station or terminal. 

Because 36-foot cars were first 
placed in use, the 40-foot cars later 
being placed in service, it is the prac- 
tice of some shippers invariably to 
order 36-foot cars. When the carriers 
furnish 40-foot cars in lieu of 36-foot 
cars ordered and the shipper does not 
load in such longer cars more livestock 
than he could have loaded in the short- 
er car ordered, the rules provide that 
the charges on the longer car furnished 
will be based upon the rate and pre- 
scribed minimum weight (when such 
weight exceeds the actual weight) for 
the car ordered. 

It is suggested that if a livestock 
shipper only has enough livestock to 
safely load a 36-foot car, he order 
a car of that length. On the other 
hand, if he has sufficient livestock to 
safely load a 40-foot car, that he order 
acar of that length. 

Service Order No. 71 is less severe 
than Service Order No. 68, which was 
issued by the Commission February 6 


and became effective on all other traf- 
fic except livestock on February 15, 
1942, and which would have become 
effective on livestock traffic March 15 
but was canceled on March 6 in so far 
as it applied to livestock. Under Order 
No. 68, irrespective of the kind and 
length of the car or cars ordered, freight 
charges are assessed on the basis of 
the kind and length of cars furnished. 

Both of these orders were grounded 
on the premise that due to the existing 
state of war, an emergency exists 
which, in the opinion of the Commis- 
sion, requires immediate action to pre- 
vent shortage of railroad equipment 
and congestion of traffic, and, further, 
that certain provisions contained in 
the carriers’ tariffs in respect of the 
furnishing of cars result in wasteful 
car service in interstate and foreign 
commerce and are, therefore, detri- 
mental to the public interest and prose- 
cution of the war. 

The American National Live Stock 
Association, and the National Wool 
Growers Association filed a_ peti- 
tion, dated February 7, 1942, with 
the Commission for clarification and 
modification of Service Order No. 
68 with respect to livestock and wool 
traffic. Like petitions were subsequent- 
ly filed by other livestock interests. 
Upon request of Commissioner J. M. 
Johnson conference was had in his of- 
fice at Washington, D. C., February 16, 
1942. Charles A. Stewart represented 
the associations above named as well 
as the Texas livestock organizations at 
that conference, and later filed state- 
ment detailing the effect of said order. 

We urge the livestock producers and 
shippers to give careful consideration 
to the number and size of cars required 
to safely transport their livestock and 
then to place written car orders ac- 
cordingly. In other words, do not order 
a 40-foot car when a 36-foot car will 
suffice or vice versa. Moreover, do 
not order a greater number of cars 
than actually required to transport the 
shipment. 

Service Order No. 71, with the ex- 
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ception of the follow-lot or trailer car 
rule, fully protects the rights and inter- 
e.ts of the livestock producers. How- 

r, such is not the case respecting 
Service Order No. 68 which governs 
the wool traffic, but the Commission 
has made certain suggestions to the 
carriers which will no doubt be written 
into the tariffs in the near future. 

(Note: The National Wool Growers As- 
sociation through its counsel, Charles E. 
Blaine, put forth every effort to have Order 
No. 68 not applied to wool, but was un- 
successful. ) 

In our last annual report with respect 
to violations of the transportation laws, 
we stated that the investigations, prose- 
cutions, and heavy fines referred to in 
our previous reports, continued in in- 
creasing numbers during the year 1941, 
but that no producer so far as we were 
informed had violated the transporta- 
tion laws. We there urged that the 
producers keep their records clear by 
strictly complying with the laws, in; 
cluding the tariffs of the several trans- 
portation agencies on file with the 
Commission, and stated: 

Evasion and subterfuge on the part of 
shippers results in added or onerous restric- 
tions being written into the governing 
tariffs. Thus, all shippers are penalized be- 
cause of the wrong acts of a few. 

We are of the opinion that Service 
Orders Nos. 68 and 71 were prompted, 
in part at least, by the subterfuge and 
abuses pointed out by the Commission. 


Unloading Livestock at North 
Pacific Coast Points 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in its order of February 24, in 
I. & S. Docket No. 5109, suspended 
until September 28, 1942, the increased 
charges for unloading livestock at des- 
tination, published by the rail lines in 
the north Pacific Coast territory to 
become effective February 28, and as- 
signed the proceeding for hearing 
April 2, 1942, at Boise, Idaho. There- 
after, upon our request, the interested 
rail lines have agreed to withdraw the 
suspended schedules without prejudice 
to subsequent action that they may 
decide to take, with notice to all con- 
cerned prior to any future publication. 
Upon such withdrawal the Commission 
will dismiss the proceeding, thus avoid- 
ing further expense to all concerned. 
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Calling All Reports! 


About once a year it becomes necessary to remind 
those responsible for sending in reports to the press corre- 
spondent, to see that the reports are sent in. That time is 
now here and again | urge each and every secretary, o1 
president, or whoever is responsible, to keep those report: 
coming in. Otherwise this correspondent will have nothing 
to report in our auxiliary section. 


Mrs. Arthur G. Harral of the Hat A Ranch, Ft. Stock. 
ton, Texas, suggests we stress items of interest regarding 
fashions in wool, new ideas for the use of wool and lamb, 
reports of wool exhibits, bits of news from foreign countries 
related to wool and its uses, and to limit items of local 
interests such as bridge parties, etc., to brief accounts, 
cutting out local names and committees. 

Mrs. Harral's suggestion is very timely but can be 
followed only with the full cooperation of every auxiliary 
member. It will be necessary to have more accounts of 
promotional and other activities sent me in order to make 
this section of mutual interest to us all. 

Your Press Correspondent 


1835 Yalecrest Avenue, Salt Lake City, Utah 





Statement by President 
Thompson 


E following statement sent by 

President Thompson to the presi- 
dents of the seven state auxiliary 
groups is printed here that all officers 
and members of the auxiliary organiza- 
tion will have full knowledge of work 
to be done before the next annual meet- 
ing of the National Auxiliary and give 
their full cooperation. 

While the national convention is still fresh 
in our minds, I am sending this letter out 
to each state president. I hope each of you, 
as state presidents, will see that a copy of 
this letter reaches each chapter president or 
each key woman in your group. In that 
way, action can be taken on these matters 
in plenty of time so your decision will be 
ready by the time of the next national meet- 
ing. In going about to state conventions I 
have found that your programs do not per- 
mit time for discussion of national matters 
or national policy. If any change is made 
in state presidents before these matters can 
be discussed, will those presidents receiving 
this letter please pass it on to their succes- 


sors. 





First—As I did not have time to appoint 
a Nominating Committee, I am asking each 
state president to be a member of this com- 
mittee. Before time of the first executive 
meeting at the next national convention, this 
committee is to select three members to act 
according to Article 4, Section 1, By-Laws 
of the Women’s Auxiliary to the National 
Wool Growers Association. Section 2 is to 
be carried out as each state sees fit. 

Second—As it was impossible to give more 
time to consideration of the revised Con- 
stitution and By-Laws, and as few of the 
new state presidents had had an opportunity 
to study it, it was carried over for another 
year. This should give plenty of time so 
each state delegate should have complete in- 
struction as to her vote on the Constitution 
and By-Laws. All amendments are to be 
handed in, in proper form, before time of 
the first meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Third—As it was impossible to take a 
vote on ways of providing funds for the 
National Auxiliary as such matters should 
be taken up by each state and then presented 
to the national this matter 
should be .discussed at your state meetings. 
At this time the national funds amount to 


close to $700. All bills are paid except our 


convention, 





ark 


share of the National 4-H Club award of 
chests of silver. When this bill is paid anj 
any other account that may come in and; 
statement is received from the Ways anj 
Means Committee as to complete detaik 
of money made at the 1942 meeting, a com. 
plete statement will be sent to each stay 
president. 


As your national president, I wish to state 
I believe the funds of the National Auxiliary 
could be maintained at the proper level by 
an increase in membership in each state and 
not by an increase of dues into the national 
treasury. I also believe it is perfectly proper 
to make money for our bank account in 
any way the Ways and Means Committe 
selects at our luncheon meeting during the 
national convention. But as your president, 
I am much opposed to any other form of 
money making at these national meeting; 

Fourth—With this sum of close to $700 
on hand, will each state president send in 
her idea as to how many defense bonds 
should be purchased by the National Aux- 
iliary. This action is to be taken at once a 
it was moved, seconded and passed that this 
be done, at the 1942 convention. 


Fifth—With the National 4-H Club 
Congress fresh in my mind and with the 
grateful letters from club leaders in my 
files, I wish to urge each state president or 
her 4-H Club Committee, to write your 
State Club Leader, asking if they could ux 
some awards to stimulate their wool clothing 
contests. Many states would like ribbons or 
medals; others, small cash premiums but all 
these club leaders to whom I have talked 
feel there is a wide field in encouraging 
these girls, who are the future buyers of our 
products. 

Sixth—As a new plan of program was 
decided on at this 1942 convention, I wish 
to mention state reports. Each state delegate 
should have two reports: A very complete 
report with all details of ideas as carried out, 
such report to be in written form and 4 
copy ready for every state delegate, and 4 
short report in written form to be read by 
the delegate and filed in the national records. 

Seventh—As I sensed a feeling at this 
1942 convention that other states would 
like to follow the lead as taken by Wyonm- 
ing in collecting fleeces for making blan- 
kets for relief purposes, I am writing very 
shortly to Mrs. Roosevelt asking her if the 
Red Cross and other relief agencies in out 
country need such help. If collecting such 
fleeces interferes with wartime restrictions on 
wool and if mills would be allowed to make 
such blankets, I feel she could get these 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Lamb Markets 


Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 


Chicago 

E supply of sheep at Chicago in 

March totaled 244,730 compared 
with 237,329 in March last year and 
220,300 two years ago. The bulk of 
these offerings were Colorado fed 
lambs running medium to good in 
quality. For the first three months of 
this year receipts amounted to 614,000 
compared with 608,000 for the same 
period of last year. At twenty market 
points the three months’ supply aggre- 
gated 3,526,000 against 3,316,000 for 
the same period of last year. The num- 
ber of lambs to come from feed lots 
has been whittled down gradually un- 
til the available supply for April is ex- 
pected to be comparatively light. Last 
year in April the supply was 225,000 
and 65,000 were shipped out. The 
March shipments this year were 121,- 
000 against 150,000 last year. The 
feeder demand was lighter. Packers 
had 34,900 lambs delivered direct dur- 
ing the month of March. 

A good many shorn lambs arrived 
during the month which is regular for 
this time of the year. Wool is excep- 
tionally high and that made an induce- 
ment to separate the sheep from its 
winter coat. A good many summer 
shorn lambs moved at $11 to $11.60 
and late in the month fresh shorn were 
taken at $9 to $10. 

Packer buyers report that many of 
the late shipments out of Colorado 
have not been up to standard and show 
considerable deterioration from the 
early shipments. Enough lambs are 
still in feeders’ hands to insure a good 
supply through April. 

Lamb prices fluctuated narrowly 
during the month with top fluctuating 
between $12.10 and $12.75. The bulk 
of the supply sold at $11.80 to $12.40 
with the average cost around $12.25 
for the light and medium weight lantbs 
ranging from 100 pounds down. The 
month’s supply included a considerable 
number of heavy-weight lambs that 
sold at $11.50 to $12. Buyers were 
inclined to discriminate against ovex- 











Total U. S. Inspected Slaughter in January and February______ 3,017,648 


Week Ended: 
Slaughter at 27 Centers 





Chicago Average Live Lamb Prices 


Good and Choice 





Medium and Good __. 





- New York Average Western Dressed Lamb Prices _ 


Choice, 30-40 pounds 
Good, 30-40 pounds 
Commercial, all weights 
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weights, particularly if the lamb aver- 
aged over 105 pounds. Shippers from 
the West realizing the penalty for ex- 
cess weight were careful to liquidate 
before the weight was unpopular. 

Western feeder lambs ranged from 
$10.50 to $12, but these lambs were 
mostly clippers. Only a few farm fed 
lambs arrived during the month that 
were thin enough to go out for a re- 
finish. 

The season is approaching when the 
new crop of spring lambs is ready to 
make an appearance. A few have been 
received lately from nearby farms to 
fill the Easter demand for Greeks. The 
best sold at $16 with an ordinary class 
at $14.50 to $14.75. 

The California contingent is said to 
be delayed on account of unfavorable 
feeding conditions on the coast. Packers 
have reported a few directs that were 
lighter in weight than they desired. 
Nothing from California has been of- 
fered on the open market. Reports 
from California are to the effect that 
the crop will be smaller than last year 
and the movement later. 

A year ago the best lambs were sell- 
ing at $11.25 and the average cost 
was $11. Prices this year through 
March were generally $1 to $1.50 
higher than last year but it is pointed 
out that this year’s crop of lambs cost 
about that much more than last year 
when put in the feed lot. , 

The wholesale price of lamb during 
the past month has ranged from $17.50 
to $20.50 for choice quality with light 


weights from 40 to 60 pounds much 
preferred. Most of the trading was on 
the “good” class at $15.50 to $19.50 
and lately a considerable quantity of 
commercial lamb was sold at $16 to 
$17. These prices show an average gain 
of $2 over a year ago which is about 
in proportion to the higher cost of 
the live lamb. 

Old sheep and yearlings have been 
very scarce during the past month. 


-One outstanding sale of 450 New Mex- 


ico ewes, fed in Kansas, and weighing 
109 pounds, was reported at $8.10. 
This is the highest since January, 1930, 
and highest for March since 1929. Most 
good ewes sold at $7 to $7.75 with culls 
down to $6 and under. Yearlings were 
scarce and moved at $9.75 to $10.75. 
There was not much change in prices. 

The decision of the government to 
put a ceiling on the price of hog prod- 
ucts has practically stopped the upward 
march of the hog market but whether 
it will remain at this level after the 
60-day trial is up is doubtful. The 
general opinion of traders is that the 
supply of hogs is too small to equal 
the increased demand for the meat 
which is being expanded on Army ac- 
count. Thus far the lid on pork has 
not visibly increased the demand for 
beef or lamb but traders think eventu- 
ally it will be beneficial. Efforts are 
being made systematically to increase 
the proportion of lamb and mutton fm 
tion in the Army camp. 

The slaughter of lambs at 27 mar- 
ket points continues large and lately 
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ys been running about 14 per cent 
sbove a year ago. This increase is 
tributed mainly to the heavy flow 
of fed lambs out of western feed lots. 
it is predicted that it will take about 
, month to six weeks to exhaust this 


supply. 
Frank E. Moore 





Omaha | 


TRENGTH was evident in all 
classes throughout the month of 
March on the Omaha sheep market and 
mevenly higher gains were registered 
inthe face of unusually heavy receipts. 
Continuing the liberal supplies that 
marked February, slightly more than 
195,000 head arrived during March. 
This topped receipts for any March 
since 1932 and was the highest total 
for any month in two and one-half 
years. 

A major portion of the receipts came 
from Colorado, Wyoming, Kansas and 
Scotts Bluff County, Nebraska, and 
by far the most of the total receipts 
consisted of fed wooled lambs. On 
certain days, liberal numbers of ewes 
arrived and a fair amount of feeding 
and shearing lambs came in early each 
week, but fully three fourths or more 
of the run was fed lambs. Quality 
varied a great deal, but on the whole 
was pretty good. Weighty and unfin- 
ished lambs, as well as those carrying 
muddy fleeces, were discounted 25@ 
§0 cents per hundredweight, the poor- 
est kinds even more. As a result, the 
price range widened as the month went 
along, and only a relatively small per- 
centage of the total receipts each day 
would sell at the top price. 

Demand held firm all through the 
period despite the liberal receipts, and 
most offerings were cleaned up in good 
shape at strong prices. Closing top of 
$12.25 was 40 cents above the figures 
at the end of February and most sales 
ended the period at 35@40 cents higher 
levels. Bulk of the good fed lambs 
moved during the month from $12@ 
12.25, common and plain offerings 
from $11.50@11.75 and on down below 
$11. Trucked-in offerings were mostly 
around 25 cents below the peak, largely 
at $11.75@12. Very few shorn lambs 
atrived and they moved from $9.15 up 
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CLE SAM gets the green light on the railroads today. 
We're sure you’d want it that way—for America has 
a war to fight all over the world, and a job at home to 
produce and deliver in overwhelming volume the things 
fighting men need. These come first among the million 
tons of freight moved a mile on the rails every minute. 


The railroads are united in working with each other— 
with industry and farmers — with the government — to 
keep America’s great war program rolling. 


Whether the job calls for passenger equipment or freight 
—whether it’s one of moving troops by the hundreds of 
thousands, moving raw materials or 
finished fighting machines — every rail- 
road man knows that the first rule today 
is, “Right of Way for the U.S. A.” 
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The National Wool Crowe, 








THE CEILING 


COLORADO 
Robert O. Ingram, Fowler 
Earl Rule, Montrose 
> 7 Taylor, Durango 
. Tyzack, Craig 
DAKOTA 
Ole Hanson, Bowman, N. =. 
Harry A. Stegner, Amidon, N le ~. 
Roy A. Hanson, Belle Fourche, 


8. Dak. 
T.. J Broadhurst, — Fourche, S. Dak. 
H. Locken, Isabel, Dak. 


ue 
Sherman F. Furey, May 
J. O. McMurray, Boise 
NEVADA 
J. O. McMurray, Elko 
Thomas em t i 
Harry J. Smith, 














IS YOURS: FOR THE ASKING. 


WHY NOT GET IT? 
SEE OUR NEAREST AGENT. 


OREGON 
Joe Abasolo, Burns 
Ned Sherlock, Lakeview 
= L. Robinson, Portland 
. Roy Baker, ’alturas, Calif. 
MONTANA 


Sam W. Ditty, Dillon 
Roy A. Hanson, Miles City 


e > Healy, Bozeman 
- McFarlin, Billings 

i BE Nelson, Hinsdale 

Robert L. Waddell, Great Falls 
NEW vo and ARIZONA 


Nat H. Barrows, Jr., 
909 Ridgecrest Drive, * Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


TEXAS 


a a San Angelo 
F, Drake, Jr., Lampasas 


MUNRO, KINCAID, EDGEHILL, INC. 


Wool Commission Merchants 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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UTAH 
i“ M. S Bien 


* Sen ate Bldg., 

Salt Lake City 
L. R. Anderson, Manti 
M. W. Anderson, Centerfield 
a Brian, Loa 

. & Jordan, Roosevelt 

E Ray Lyman, Parowan 
A. W. McKinnon, Price 
Pratt Osborne, Spring City 
C. W. Powell, Jr., Richfield 
Dewey Sanford, Delta 
H. Roland Tietjen, Monroe 
H. A. Tyzack, Vernal 


WYOMING 


Wm. J. a. Worland 
Wallace E. Lawson, Buffalo 

















to $11 for number one skins. Scarcely 
any spring lambs arrived, but the few 
bunches on hand in- small numbers 
turned readily from $12@13. One load 
of medium to good California springers 
changed hands at $12.25. 

Even with unfavorable road and 
feedlot conditions, replacement lambs 
found a dependable outlet at firm 
prices. Most of the offerings were on 
the shearing order and well-finished 
kinds turned largely at $11.50@11.60. 
Top at the close was $11.60, 20 cents 
above the previous month-end. Bulk 
of the lambs moved from $11.25@ 
11.50 through the period for handy- 
weight feeders and fat shearers, with 
plain and common kinds down into the 
10’s.  Trucked-in thin lambs were 
largely in the $9.50@10 range and a 
few shorn feeders went from $9 down- 
ward. At no time were the receipts 
burdensome and prices were seldom 
under any pressure. Only on the first 
day or two of each week did any appre- 
ciable number of replacement lambs 
arrive and the demand gobbled them 
up quickly as a rule. Thin-end sorts 
of load lots found a ready market, 
though hardly enough of them came in 
to influence the market. 

Most of the action in aged sheep 
centered around fat ewes as prices ruled 
strong to 10@15 cents higher. Top 
reached $7.65 at the close, 15 cents 
above February and within 10 cents 
of as high a mark as has been paid at 


Omaha since May, 1929. Load lots of 
choice fat ewes sold readily from $7.50 
@7.65, with the top paid freely late 
in the month. Smaller lots of killer 
ewes from nearby territory went mostly 
irom $7@7.50, with medium kinds at 
$6.25@7 and cull and canner ewes at 
$5 and below for shelly kinds. Bred 
ewes were rather scarce, and demand 
was fairly good at steady prices down- 
ward from $7.25. The outlet weakened 
near the close, but receipts were never 
heavy and packers took up the slack 
on days that country buyers were not 
available for the supplies. Yearling 
wethers were also on the scarce side, 
but odd head sold from $9.75@10.50. 
Max Oldham 





Denver 


HEEP receipts at Denver in March 
totaled 175,584 head compared to 
124,993 for March of last year, an in- 
crease of 50,591 head. Colorado re- 
ceipts totaled 107,604, an increase of 
3,300 over March, 1941; New Mexico, 
11,539, an increase of 9,900; Texas, 
21,004, an increase of 18,267; Utah, 
4,403, a decrease of 2,200; and Wyo- 
ming, 26,192, an increase of 17,627. 
During the first three months of this 
year receipts totaled 386,640, an in- 
crease of 97,660 over the same period 
last year. 
Prices on fed lambs at the end of 
March were 25 to 35 cents higher than 


February’s close. At the end of Febr- 
ary good to choice 90- to 100-pound 
fed lambs were bringing $11.50 to 
$11.75, freight paid, compared to 
$11.75 to $12.10, freight paid, at the 
end of March. The high point of the 
month was reached on Tuesday, 
March 24, when a 102-pound load of 
Ft. Collins lambs was purchased by a 
west coast packer at $12.25 memo. 
The freight paid top for the month 
was also $12.25, paid on Monday, 
March 23, for good and choice 87- 
pound Colorado fed lambs. 

During the first week of March the 
bulk of the good and choice 92- to 
102-pound fat lambs sold at $11.50 to 
$11.75, freight paid. Many loads of 
good and choice 96- to 100-pound fed 
lambs sold at $11.50 to $11.75 memo, 
with heavier kinds at $11.40 to $11.60. 
One load of trucked-in feeding lambs 
brought $11 and some went at $10.75 
to $10.85. During the second week of 
March good and choice 93 to 102-pound 
Colorado fed lambs reached $12, 
freight paid. During the third week 
of March $12.10 freight paid was the 
top for lambs scaling 97 to 102 pounds. 
During the last week good and choice 
kinds went from $11.90, freight paid, 
to $12.25, freight paid. 

The first spring lambs of the season 
appeared on the market Wednesday, 
March 25. Native spring lambs arriv- 
ing by truck sold from $12 to $14.59. 
Two double decks of 87-pound Arizona 
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spring lambs, grading good to choice, 
prought $12.65 memo and one and 
one-half loads of 84-pound Utah spring- 
ers brought $12.10. 

The top on shearing lambs for the 
month was $11.50, freight paid, for 
one load, with others selling at $11.35 
and $11.25, freight paid. 

The top on fat ewes was $7.40, paid 
during the third week for a choice load. 
Others sold at $5 to $6.85. 

There were not many feeding lambs 
offered during the month and the bulk 
sold at $10.50 to $11.35 flat. 

March purchases of fat lambs at 
Denver included 35,000 head for local 
saughter, 47,000 head to Atlantic 
coast packers, 9,000 head to Iowa and 
Minnesota packers, and 3,000 head to 
Pacific Coast packers. 

Ed Marsh 





St. Joseph 


ECEIPTS for the month were 
liberal, the total being 126,311 
compared with 84,326 in February and 
130,729 in March a year ago. Offer- 


‘ings came from most of the sheep feed- 


ing areas, the total including 41,455 
from Colorado, 18,910 from Nebraska, 
16,813 from Kansas, 10,332 from 
Texas, 5,503 from New Mexico, and 
3,736 from Oklahoma, with the bal- 
ance from local territory. 

There was a good tone to the lamb 
market, and closing prices are 25@50 
cents higher than a month ago. At the 
high time best fed lambs sold at $12.35, 
with the closing top at $12.25 and bulk 
of sales $11.75@12. Fresh clipped 
lambs sold on late days $9@10, and 
mall lots of spring lambs ranged 
$12.50@13. Aged sheep were compar- 
atively scarce and final prices are 
around 50 cents higher for the month. 
On late days best ewes sold up to 
$7.50, with choice kinds quoted to 
$7.65. Wethers and two-year-olds sold 
$8.25@9.75, with yearlings up to 
$10.75. 

H. H. Madden 





R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 


Wool Merchants 
273 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 











Early Spring Lamb Crop 
Of 1942 


E number of early lambs in the 

principal producing states is some- 
what smaller this year than last, ac- 
cording to reports received by the De- 
partment of Agriculture and released 
on March 12. In general the early 
lambing season to March 1 was less 
favorable than the exceptionally good 
season a year earlier, but was at least 
up to average. In most areas, weather 
conditions have been less favorable for 
saving early lambs this year, with pe- 
riods of relatively low temperatures, 
less plentiful supplies of green feed. 
Losses of early lambs to March 1, 
however, have been below average and 
the development of the early lambs has 
been generally good. Marketing of 
spring lambs before July 1 will prob- 
ably be smaller than last year as will 
be the movement of grass-fat yearling 
lambs from Texas. 

In the early lambing areas of the 
Pacific Coast and adjoining states, the 
weather has been generally cold with 
periods of rather low temperatures. In 
some areas moisture has been ample 
to excessive and in others deficient. 
Except in California, supplies of green 
feed have been restricted and pastures 
and ranges are late. The early lamb 
crop for this area is smaller than last 
year but it has made at least average 
development. 

In the eastern early lambing states, 
the winter has been generally open, 
but with periods of rather low temper- 
atures. Following last summer’s 
drought, little green feed has been avail- 
able from either grain or permanent 
pastures. The percentage of ewes that 
had lambed by March 1 was consider- 
ably below average and the market 
movement may be somewhat late. 

In the main sheep area of Texas 
deficient moisture and periods of low 
temperatures in January and Febru- 
ary restricted the growth of new feed 
and old feed has been of poor quality. 
This situation has been reflected in a 
retarded development of the early 
spring lambs and a rather poor con- 
dition of yearling lambs. 

Conditions in the important early 
lambing states are reported as follows: 
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HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 


TOP MAKERS 
253 Summer Street Boston. Mass. 











CHOICE CORRIEDALE EWES 
FOR SALE 


Twenty-six registered ewes with 14 ram 
lambs and 8 ewe lambs; also one stud ram 
three years old. 

The ewes were picked from the King Broth- 
ers flock as yearlings in 1941. The ram was 
bred by the University of Wyoming. 

Disposal necessary on account of the sudden 
death of my husband. 

MRS. E. W. JOHNSON 
P. O. Box 945 Laramie, Wyoming 








STORE WOOL 


... on the “Buying Front” 


Portland, Oregon, is center of the largest defense 
wool manufacturing industry west of the Mis- 
sissippi. The busy mills which comprise this in- 
dustry need all types of Western wool. Western 
Wool Storage Company offers growers a spe- 
cialized sales and storage service on the “buying” 
front” in this wool manufacturing center. Ser- 
vices include well lighted sample room, expert 
wool handlers and safe Federal Licensed Ware- 
house receipts. 







WRITE FOR FREE 
_. ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 
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Marketin?, Western 
Wools Since 1921 
Pacific 
Wool Growers 


784 N. W. 14th Ave. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Oregon - Washington Idaho 
California - Nevada 











ATTENTION! 


VUUDUUDOCUOOUEUOEOOOUUEEOONOOEDEREEOUEUUEOOUE 
Sell your 


SHEEP PELTS 
HIDES - RAW FURS 
AND WOOL 


to the 


Idaho Hide and 


Taliow Co. 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 
Highest market prices and a 
square deal always 
P. 0. Box 757 Phone 314 
1 Mile Southwest of Twin Falls 











for this FREE 
Sheep Booklet 


Helpful data on the 
prevention of diseases. 
Dozens of dependable 

items for care of Sheep. 

A postal will bring it. 


=7 VACCINE ‘SHEE 


Protect Your Flock from 


HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA 
Vaccinate with the Genuine 


FRANKLIN BACTERINS 


FRANKLIN DRENCH POWDER 
FRANKLIN NO-DRAW DRENCH 
FRANKLIN TETRA CAPSULES 
FRANKLIN FLUKE KILLERS 


Serum Comp 
SOREMOUTH wae 


OENVER KANSAS CITY EL PASO MARFA 
WICHITA ALLIANCE SALT LAKE CiTv 











STOP AT MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Tired and travel weary livestock do not sell to best advantage. Place your livestock in normal 
condition by using our facilities for feed and rest. 

Best of feed and water with expert attendants night and day. 

Ample facilities for long or short feed. 

Livestock for Kansas City, St. Joseph, St. Louis, Chicago, or any destination beyond Kan- 
sas City may be billed to stop at Morris for feed and make the best of connections to destination. 
CAPACITY: 

50,000 Sheep With Up-to-Date | 160 cars cattle; good pens; good 
Shearing and Dipping Facilities. grain bunks and hay racks. 
Write or wire for complete informatiog. 


MORRIS FEED YARDS 
Located 10 Miles West of Kansas City. 
Operated by SETH N. PATTERSON and ARTHUR HILL 
Office 920 Live Stock Exchange Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
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PERMANENT 
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BRANDS 
MORE SHEEP 





SECURITY SEAL COMPANY 


STREET-NEW YORK 











North Salt Lake 


THE FIRST INTER-MOUNTAIN 
LIVESTOCK MARKET 


Why not market your livestock 
thru bonded Commission Firms 
who have experienced sales- 
men to secure you the Top Dol- 
lar for your cattle, hogs and 
sheep thru competitive bidding? 






Oldest, most widely used brand. Avail- 
able in black, red, green. Recommended 
and sold by leading wool associations. 
For sale also by dealers or direct from 


1921 Clifton Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


For the best of service bill your 
shipments to Feed at North Salt 





SCOURS OUT 
DS WET or DRY 

DOES NOT MAT FIBRES 
DOES NOT INJURE WOOL or HIDE 


William Cooper & Nephews, Inc., , 
for 40 years “‘The Standard Brand of the West’’ 








Lake. Our day and night crews 
are always ready to serve you. 





THE 27th ANNUAL 
NATIONAL RAM SALE 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
August 25-26, 1942 


SALT LAKE UNION 
STOCK YARDS 


NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 
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CaLirornia: Weather and feed cong: 
tions to the end of January were quite faygy. 
able over most of the state with ample 
moisture to bring on new grass and moj. 
erate temperatures, The early lambs gor 
off to a good start with the crop somewhy 
smaller than last year. During Feb 
lack of precipitation, unusually cold nights 
and drying winds over the southern half 
of the state checked the growth of fea 
and by March 1 the feed situation had ¢. 
teriorated. With seasonal weather in March 
and April most of the early lambs wij 
make good slaughter weights but there may 
be quite a few feeder lambs from section 
of the San Joaquin Valley. Few lambs yijl 
be shipped east in March and the total sq. 
sonal movement eastward is expected to lk 
somewhat smaller than last year. 

Arizona: The early lamb crop is larger 
than last year. Although moisture supplies 
have been adequate, unusually cold weather 
in February held back the growth of new 
feed. The quality of the feed is much better 
than last year and the early lambs haye 
made good growth. March shipments will 
considerably exceed those of last year. 

Texas: The number of early lambs is 
about the same as last year. Deficient mois. 
ture and recurrent cold periods in the main 
sheep areas have held back the growth of 
weeds and grain pastures and the quality 
of the old feed is poor. Ewes are in only 
fair condition and new crop lambs have not 
developed satisfactorily. Yearling lambs are 
also in only fair condition, and even if 
early March rains bring good feed condi- 
tions, they will be late in reaching market 
weights. The movement of both early 
lambs and grass yearlings and wethers t 
July 1 will probably be smaller than last 
year. 

SOUTHEASTERN StTaTEs: Weather condi- 
tions in January and February were fairly 
favorable in Kentucky and Virginia, but not 
so good in Tennessee. Lambing is late over 
the whole area with the percentage of ewes 
that had droppd lambs before March 1 the 
second smallest in over 10 years. 

TENNESSEE: Many rainy days and little 
sunshine in February were rather unfavor- 
able to the early lambs and for the growth 
of pastures. The lamb crop will be smaller 
than last year and is later than usual but 
death losses have been less than average and 
the condition of ewes and lambs is good. 

Kentucky: Ewes and lambs came 
through the winter in good condition and 
lambs have started well. The weather has 
been generally favorable and the season 
moderately early. Prospects are for a crop 
of good quality lambs of about the same 
size as last year but somewhat later. 

Vircinia: Weather conditions in January 
and February were generally quite favor- 
able. As a result of last summer’s drought 
there has been little feed from grain and 
grass pastures, but other feeds were plenti- 
ful. Lambing has been late but lambs are 
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condition. The lamb crop will be 
gmaller than last year. 

MissouRI AND OTHER CorN ‘BELT 
grates: In Missouri the early lamb crop is 
qmaller than last year. The season is late 
and little green feed from wheat pastures 
fas been available and other feeds have been 
short in some sections. The market move- 
ment may be a little late. In other early 
lambing areas of the corn belt the winter 
was fairly favorable but low temperatures 
ite in February were hard on young lambs. 
Feed supplies have been generally ample but 
the season is somewhat late. 

IpaHo: Weather during early lambing 
was somewhat colder than usual with some 

iods of rather low temperatures and con- 
jderable snow, but lambing is reported to 
have progressed about normally. The early 
lamb crop is a little smaller than last year’s. 
Range prospects are good but feed will be 
wmewhat late in starting and the longer 
feeding period may result in local feed 
shortages. 

WASHINGTON: The late winter was rath- 
et severe but losses of lambs were reported 
4s relatively light. The early crop is about 
the same size as last year’s. Ranges are late 
but prospects are good with seasonal wea- 
ther. 

OrEGoON: The early lamb crop is below 
that of last year. Weather ‘and feed condi- 
tions in the Willamette Valley have been 
rather unfavorable and the lambs in this area 
have developed slowly,. conditions in other 
areas have been fairly good. Pastures and 
ranges are late but moisture conditions are 
favorable. 


The Livestock Situation 


_ Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture summarized the livestock 
situation on March 19, as follows: 

A temporary order establishing maximum 
ptices for pork products was announced: by 
the Office of Price Administration in early 
March. The order establishing the ceiling 
level for pork prices at the highest whole- 
ale prices prevailing during the five days, 
March 3-7, becomes effective on March 23 
for a 60-day period. Prices of pork prod- 
ucts and live hogs have advanced sharply 
since early. December, and the level of 
pork prices established by the ceiling order 
isone which will permit prices for live hogs 
at local markets to be a little above. 110 
per cent of the current parity price for 
hogs. 

Slaughter supplies of hogs will increase 
seasonally within the next several weeks 
as the market movement of the 1941 fall 
crop gets under way in volume. The sea- 
sonal increase in marketing is expected to 
be more pronounced this year than last, 
aid the total number of hogs marketed 
during the last half of the marketing year 
(April-September) is expected to total 
around 1§ to 20 per cent greater than a 





year earlier. 

The number of lambs remaining in feed 
lots at the end of February was larger 
than a year earlier, and supplies of fed 
lambs will continue relatively large for 
several more weeks. Lamb prices have 
weakened since mid-January, and although 
they are still higher than in most weeks 
since early 1930, the decline has not been 
favorable for feeders who purchased lambs 
at relatively high prices last fall and early 
winter. 

The early lamb crop in the principal 
producing states is smaller this year than 
last. Weather and feed conditions were 
moderately favorable for early lambing this 
vear, but they were not as favorable as 
last year when they were unusually good. 
The number of early lambs and grass-fat 
vearlings marketed before July probably will 
be smaller than it was in 1941. 

Prices of well-finished slaughter cattle 
have advanced fairly sharply during the 
past few weeks, reflecting a reduced pro- 
portion of long-fed cattle in total market- 
ings. The number of feeder cattle shipped 
to the corn belt last fall was substantially 
smaller than a year earlier, and supplies 
of fed cattle for market this spring and 
summer are expected to be smaller than 
a year earlier. 

Cattle in the western range states are 
reported to be coming through the winter 
in good condition, with death losses rela- 
tively small. If range conditions are favor- 
able, the tendency to hold back breeding 
stock in the Great Plains area may be 
fairly pronounced again this year. But total 
marketings of cattle and calves for slaughter 
in 1942 are expected to be larger than in 
1941, even though numbers may increase 
further during the year. 


California Lambs Move 
Eastward 


(‘ALIFORNIA spring lambs were 

commencing to move in volume 
through Ogden and North Salt Lake 
at the opening of April, and for the 
two weeks ending on the 4th, a total 
of 39,771 head had passed through 
those two points, 33,575 at Ogden and 
6,196 at North Salt Lake. 

Failure of the rains to arrive early 
enough to produce feed, particularly 
in the San Joaquin Valley, seriously 
retarded the fattening of the lambs, 
but reports indicate that by the 7th 
most of the dry sections were getting 
good rains which were assisting in 
keeping the fat lamb market firm. On 
that date. choice fat spring lambs were 
valued by packers for Pacific Coast 
delivery from 11 to 11%4 cents a pound, 
f.o.b. shipping point. 
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Magnetic dips 


FOR SHEEP AND GOATS 


Stauffer offers two dips for the complete 
control of lice and ticks on sheep and goats. 


"MAGNETIC" DIP SULPHUR 


Where lice are your only problem it is 
more economical to use “Magnetic” Dip Sul- 
phur. This specially prepared dip sulphur 
contains not less than 95% pure sulphur of 
extremely fine particle size which insures 
greater effective penetration and coverage. 
It comes ready to use ... simply add 10 
pounds to 100 gallons of water, as it wets 
quickly even in hard water. 


"MAGNETIC" ROTENONE-SULPHUR DIP 


We recommend “Magnetic” Rotenone-Sul- 
phur Dip where control of the sheep tick 
is your chief worry. In “Magnetic” Ro- 
tenone-Sulphur Dip, the proper amount of 
Rotenone has been thoroughly mixed with 
Sulphur of the same fine particle size as 
in “Magnetic” Dip Sulphur. Sheep treated 
with “Magnetic” Rotenone-Sulphur Dip pro- 
duee more and better wool and command a 
better market. 


Both dips come packed in convenient 25- 
pound paper bags. See your local Stauffer 
Dealer or write to our nearest office for 
further information and prices. 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
NEW YORK + SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO - FREEPORT, TEXAS 





B. F. WARE 
HIDE COMPANY 


NAMPA, IDAHO 
Highest Prices Paid 
for 
Hides - Sheep Pelts 
Raw Furs and Wool 


15th and Front Streets 
Phone 81 
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Comment on Grazing Committee Report 


E reactions of Forest Service offi- 

cials to the report of the committee 
on forest grazing which wool growers 
adopted as part of their Program and 
Platform for 1942 in the annual con- 
vention of the National Wool Growers 
Association, are summed up in the let- 
ter (printed below) from W. L. Dutton, 
chief of the Division of Range Manage- 
ment, recently received at the Associa- 
tion office. 


February 25, 1942 
Mr. F. R. Marshall, Secretary, 
National Wool Growers Association 
509 McCornick Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Dear Fred: 


Thank you for your letter of February 3 
enclosing a copy of the 1942 Platform and 
Program of the National Wool Growers 
Association and inviting comment on the 
various resolutions. I have discussed these 
with a number of people in this office and 
am glad to pass on to you our general re- 
actions mostly as they pertain to the reso- 
lutions in the report of the Committee on 
Forest Grazing. 


No, 36. Restoration of Grazing 


This statement is appreciated. It puts the 
brakes on unsound expansion and overstock- 
ing. Our policy provides, as you know, for 
restoration of protection cuts to those re- 
duced, when improvement in range condi- 
tions justifies such action. The application 
of this idea will have to be allotment by 
allotment as the resolution indicates. 


No. 37. Formation of Forest Advisory 
Boards 


This is a valuable statement because it 
reiterates earlier endorsement of the advi- 
sory board idea by the National. As such 
it can and does have a wholesome effect on 
members in supporting a system of inde- 
pendent advisory groups that can be of in- 
estimable value in every day forest admin- 
istration. 


The statement regarding a Forest Advi- 
sory Board in the National Association is 
equally acceptable. If and when the local 
and state groups become better organized, 
and should there be a general request for 
recognition of a central advisory board in 
the National, it is supposed the reaction 
would be favorable. At any rate there is 





LAMBS CAN'T STAND WORMS — 


TREAT NOW WITH 


PIZ = 






® Lambs are particularly susceptible to worms. If they’ve 
got stomach worms, they won’t grow, they won’t put on 
flesh, and in no time at all they start dying. 


Treat your whole flock— including the lambs—with PTZ, 
our phenothiazine worm remedy. PTZ removes more worms 
and more types of worms than the average worm remedy. 
PTZ is especially effective against stomach worms, the 
species that causes so much havoc during the grazing season. 

Get PTZ now—either Pellets or Drench. Accuracy and 
efficiency are what you’re after when worming sheep. Cau- 
tion—use only as directed. Get PTZ from your Dr. Hess 


Dealer, or write 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc. «¢ Ashland, Ohio 





The National Wool Growe, 


no such general demand at this time and the 
question is not an immedaite problem, 


No. 38. Big Game 


You will be interested in the reaction of 
Dr. Shantz to this resolution, he says: “The 
statement is reasonable and is in line with 
proper wildlife management.” 

The Forest Service has been working op 
this problem for a long while. What’s need. 
ed now is more support by the general pub. 
lis for sensible game laws. That largely 
depends on education and information. We 
need help from other federal agencies, par. 
ticularly those vested with important te. 
sponsibilities in the wildlife field. 


No. 39. Fire Warning 


We are mighty pleased with this resolu. 
tion. Because of the serious consequence 
which could follow a burst of incendiarism 
or carelessness, a very close liaison has de- 
veloped between our fire organization and 
the military. It’s important and has high 
priority. I look for increased restrictions 
during periods of high fire hazard and stern 
measures in connection with carelessness. | 
believe it would be very much worthwhile 
to call this resolution to the attention of 
your members by suitable publicity in the 
July issue of the National Wool Growers 
Magazine. 


No. 40. Forest Legislation 


The position of the Department of Agri- 
culture on S.1030, known as the Johnson 
bill, has already been outlined in the report 
of the Department to the Chairman of the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 


No. 41. Federalization of Lands 


In substances this resolution is identical 
with No. 32 in the report of the Committee 
on Public Domain. In general the lands we 
acquire in the West are added to the forests 
either at the request, or with the specific 
concurrence, of local groups, usually includ- 
ing stockmen, who feel that greater stability 
of management and use will be important 
benefits. You know of the uncertain tenure 
situation surrounding privately owned leased 
lands and the exorbitant costs stockmen fre- 
quently must pay. These are real threats to 
orderly use which in many instances are 
solved by acquisitions strongly supported in 
certain localities. I could cite you a great 
many examples where the substantial land 
owning stockmen get right behind an ac- 
quisition program because they know it will 
unravel a critical competitive situation on 
the summer range. 

The suggestion that no land be conveyed 
to federal agencies unless the action has 
been approved by the legislature of the 
state concerned is met by the Weeks Law, 
in which prior legislative consent is a pre- 
requisite to purchase. 
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It is my understanding that the question 
of greater contribution to local government 
in lieu of taxes by the federal government 
ts received thoughtful consideration in Con- 
yess. I have the impression that there is 
ygreement on greater contribution but just 
tow much or how it will be expressed, are 
details not yet ironed out. 


No, 42. Coordination of Grazing Agencies 


This states a worthy objective. Within 
the present framework and structure of the 
various agencies there is at least a common 
meeting ground for application of common 
nse management practices. I am thinking 
shout livestock movements, location of 
jiveways, joint effort on boundary fences 
ind improvements, etc. You may count on 
the Forest Service going full way to carry 
out the spirit of this resolution. 


No. 43. Range Improvement 


Budget Bureau action largely will deter- 
mine the disposition of this item. 


No. 44. Range Regulations 


I would hesitate to go too far with this 
proposal. Progressive sheepmen as a whole 
tually favor the smaller bands, especially 
the early lambers who save a high propor- 
tion of their twins. Results have shown that 
lower losses and heavier weights have more 
than offset the additional expense of run- 
ning smaller bands. 

Mountain range is exposed to an awful 
beating when bands are so large that a herder 
is constantly fearful of losing sheep. It 
strikes us that in open country, fall and 
winter range, it is good practice to combine 
bands up to a limit of possibly 1800 to 2000 
head but that it would be questionable to go 
above 1200 head of ewes and lambs on rough 
timbered range. Recognizing that situations 
vary, I would be inclined to leave ‘the ques- 
tion for local determination. 


No. 45. Proper Burning 


Clean-up burning is now done in some 
places. It is an expensive process because of 
the supervision and control measures essen- 
tial to the safety of adjacent green timber 
and other values. In this connection it 1s 
noted your resolution No. 26 declared: 
“There should be no burning except under 
supervision.” Burning techniques are pretty 
well known, and incidentally, well enough 
known to be far too expensive for very gen- 
eral application. Of course there are plenty 
of examples of the results of uncontrolled 
burning to be seen in the unintentional or 
accidental burns around the country. I 
know how keenly people in some quarters 
fel about this question of burning out 
jungles and I don’t doubt their sincerity. 
However, except in special situations of ex- 
tremely favorable soil and moisture condi- 
tions, controlled recurrent burning will not 








A MAJOR NEW FEEDING DISCOVERY for 
PUTTING RAPID GAINS and FINISH on LAMBS! 


New FUL-O-PEP FEED, Fortified with Vitamin-Rich Cereal-Grass, helps lambs gain 
fast at low cost, with that bloom of good health that appeals to buyers 


SUCCESS WITH LAMBS, like any other 
livestock, depends considerably on sup- 
plying young stock with the vitamins 
and other feed essentials necessary to 
healthy growth. 

FUL-O-PEP CALF MEAL PELLETS are 
excellently suited for this purpose be- 
cause they contain nature’s richest vita- 
min combination, cereal-grass, which 
brings many of the healthful benefits of 
fresh spring pasture. Yes, the cereal- 
grass and other vitamin-rich sources 
in Ful-O-Pep supply lambs with vita- 
mins A, B;, C, D, G, K, and the grass- 
juice factor—vitamins lambs need to 
help avoid losses, and to make fast 
gains with quality finish. 
BESIDES VITAMINS, Ful-O-Pep Calf 
Meal supplies a well balanced ration of 
body-building oatmeal, cereal-grasses, 
animal and fish proteins, yeast, mo- 
lasses, minerals and salt. Available in 
meal form, with which you can make 
an appetizing gruel for bottle feeding 
orphan lambs, or in pellet form as a 
vitamin-rich supplement to mother’s 
milk and pasture. 


ORDER FUL-O-PEP 
CALF MEAL, or Calf 
Meal Pellets, from 
your dealer today. For 
further details write to 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 





DEPT. D-72, CHICAGO, ILL. 





pay its way and actually may be quite harm- 
ful. I am sure the proponents are in no way 
advocating promiscuous use of fire in the 
mountains. 


No. 46. Range Review 


We have promoted in every possible way 
the joint consideration of mutual problems 
on the ground by interested people. Many 
complaints and appeals have been nipped 
in the bud in this way. Difficulty most 
frequently stems from misunderstanding, 
distortion of facts and attempts to resolve 
disputes by remote control. It is truly amaz- 
ing what can be accomplished by well- 
planned, cooperative field examinations. 

In quite a few instances I have found 
range sheep operators who had not been on 
their allotments for several years. Admit- 
tedly this is not a good way to operate a 
business and it frequently is the cause of 
trouble which could have been avoided by 
more adequate personal attention by the 
owner. I regard as truly important the sug- 
gestion that operators take more active part 
in, and give more personal attention to, all 
phases of their use of public range. 


No. 47. Parks or Specially Privileged Areas 


This is related somewhat to No. 27 of the 
report by the Committee on Public Domain. 
The Forest Service has several types of spe- 


cial areas which might fall under the “other 
reserves” reference; namely, wilderness areas, 
wild areas, roadless areas, natural areas, and 
experimental forests. The first three types of 
areas are generally large in size, aggregating 
in all about 13 million acres in the six west- 
ern regions. The regulations under which 
these areas are classified specifically provide 
for the grazing of domestic livestock. In 
actual practice grazing is not handled any 
differently in wilderness, wild, and roadless 
areas than on other national forest lands; 
the primary consideration being perpetua- 
tion of the range in good productive con- 
dition. I very much doubt that there will 
be any change in present methods or the 
development of trends towards restriction 
and closure so long as we continue a reason- 
ably good program of range management be- 
cause proper grazing does not measurably 
affect the wilderness character of the areas. 


Natural areas and experimental forests are 
relatively small, aggregating in the West 
about 700,000 acres. However, a large pro- 
portion of this acreage is in localities nor- 
mally not grazed such as the redwood region 
of California and the Douglas fir, spruce, 
cedar and hemlock forests of the Pacific 
Coast. Grazing is excluded on these areas 
since it would interfere with experimenta- 
tion designed for a setting in which all pos- 
sible disturbance is removed. The total ef- 
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fect on the range livestock industry is 
negligible. 


As to game refuges, many of them es- 
tablished in the western forests some years 
ago have been abolished by the action of 
game commissions or legislatures. Almost 
without exception these game refuges were 
open to grazing but they frequently did 
interfere with the orderly harvesting of the 
game crop and sometimes led to heavy over- 
populations of deer and elk. Our general 
position on game refuges is that where they 
are needed they should be small, and above 
all, should retain flexibility as to opening 
and closing. We feel these matters can best 
be handled by game commissions clothed 
with authority to take action when and 
where needed. 

Two resolutions in the report of the 
Committee on Public Domain have some 
bearing on the work of the Forest Service: 


No. 25. Production 


This statement we heartily approve. It is 
in complete harmony with Department cf 
Agriculture policy. I know from personal 
observation, that far too many of your 
members, or potential members, are not prac- 
ticing sound husbandry and other manage- 
ment measures. The reason for this in many 
cases is not clear but frequently looks like 
just plain inertia. 


No. 26. Fire Control 


The committee may have had the grazing 
districts primarily in mind but the resolu- 
tion applies with the national forests. The 
statement “there should be no burning ex- 
cept under supervision” really hits the mark. 
That is something we have preached for a 
long time. Rampant uncontrolled fire in 
the woods or on grassland has fewer advo- 
cates than formerly. And it is my belief 
that sheepmen are more fire conscious than 
most other classes of forest users. 

Your Seventy-seventh Annual Convention 
in Salt Lake last month was one of the best 
I have ever attended. It is a pleasure to do 
business with the members of the National 
Wool Growers Association. 

Very sincerely, 
W. L. DUTTON, Chief 


Division of Range Management 





Better Shearing Technique 


E western range state shearer is 

a skillful workman, but the tech- 
nique he follows was developed with 
two things in mind: first, a maximum 
tally and second, to leave the sheep 
shorn smooth enough to satisfy the 
owner, according to those who have 
made a study of shearing practices. 


The National Wool Crowe, 


Blame for shearing technique shoul 
not be borne by the shearer alone 
Sheep owners are even more to fy 
blamed because a very large majority 
have given more consideration to th 
appearance of the newly shorn sheep 
than the condition of the wool. 


There are often two ounces of second 
cut wool in every fleece shorn. This 
second cut wool is of very little value 
but before it is cut into short bits. 
is the best wool in the fleece. In round 
figures there are 48 million sheep in 
this country. Two ounces added { 
the wool from each of those sheep 
would mean 6 million pounds of wool, 

A large majority of shearers, by 
studying to reduce the number of 
strokes in shearing, could reduce mate. 
rially the amount of second cutting. 
The shearing handpiece most widely 
used today cuts a three-inch swath. 
The truly expert shearer spaces and 
makes the stroke so that very neuarly 
the whole width of the comb is utilized. 

The experts also say it would be 
better during the present emergency if 
hand shears were not used. 





FOR YOUR 





Perhaps the most highly competitive mar- 
ket in the world is that on which American 
livestock producers sell their cattle, sheep 
and hogs. The competition in buying of 
livestock is so keen that those who handle 
and process meat animals average to pay 
out for their raw material (livestock) about 
75% of their total income from the sale of 
meat and by-products and their annual 
earnings on the meat and by-products which 
they sell represent only an infinitesimal 
part of a penny per pound of product. 


Nothing in the world, other than the keen- 
est kind of competition in both the buying 
of livestock and the selling of the products, 
would hold profits of the processors to such 
small figures (one-fifth of a cent a pound 
in 1941.) 


The competition is so keen that even old 
and well established firms are under con- 


Oe 


IS THERE COMPETITION 


LIVESTOCK? 


stant pressure to obtain sufficient raw ma- 
terials. The available supply of livestock is 
what determines the volume of the meat 
business and if a competitor is allowed to 
buy an ever-increasing portion of the mar- 
ket receipts that competitor will inevitably 
increase his volume of business at the ex- 
pense of other competitors in the trade. 


So it is constantly necessary for us to watch 
the operations of competitors and to match 
their efforts in the matter of obtaining 
supplies that we may not lose ground and 
fall back in our business which we have 
been years in building up. 


It is this ‘watch and match the other fel- 
low” situation which makes the packing 
business the most highly 

competitive in the world and 

holds the profits to such 

small figures. 





This is Armour and Company’s Diamond 
Jubilee Year. We have been in business 
three-quarters of a century and only 
firms which render useful service to the 
public, and which are well managed, and 
which conform to business ethics and to 
the laws of the land are able to remain 
in business and expand with the country 
over such a long period of time. 


ARMOUR and 
COMPANY 


President 
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S WE write this column for the April number of the 
National Wool Grower, we, Joe Bush and me, are just 
getting over a “round-up” we had with the cow hands the 
first week in April. We found some who were mild and 
gentle, and some that were hard to “curry below the knees.” 
Most of them told Joe and me that they read our “Big Gates 
on Little Hinges” column as you are doin’ now. We hope 
that we will always be welcome on the sheep and cattle 
range where stockmen run their flocks and herds. 


Recently we read an editorial in a leading intermoun- 
tain daily over which the editor had written a headline. 
We quote it here: “Youth in Peace and War Will Dominate 
the Future.” Let us hope, nay, let us pray that those are 
prophetic words; that youth will dominate the future as 
they fight the battles of the present, as they take their 
place on the battlefields of the world, so they will take their 
place at the peace conference where the world’s peace terms 
will be written. 


Joe and I believe there is in the heart of the world a 
desire for an honorable, a just peace; a peace as would be 
written if the Prince of Peace sat in at the peace conference; 
4 peace such as Lincoln would write, with malice toward 
none, with justice toward all, with charity for the people 
of all nations, with consideration for the generations yet 
unborn. 


Let age be there if it will, but in peace as in war, let 
age be back where it hears only the echoes of war. Let age 
boil its hate in a caldron over a fire fanned by envy and 
greed, but let youth from the front write the terms of peace. 
Youth that takes the “shell shock” in the battles of today 
is earning, paying for the right to dictate the terms of peace 
tomorrow. 


This is today, regardless of the memories of other days. 
This is today. It belongs to the youth of today. While a 
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passing generation spins its yarn on the spindles of memory 
in the afterglow of the setting sun, the glorious youth of 
today faces a foe from the land of the rising sun. As youth 
is taking a chance for us on the battle field of today, so 
we can take a chance on youth at the peace conference of 
tomorrow. 


When peace calls the nations of the world to a confer- 
ence, let youth be there. The soldiers, the sailors, the men 
of the air: have them all there. Let them be heard. Have 
them there, even though the fortune of war compels them 
to wear the field uniforms in which they fought. The uni- 
form may be a torn and tattered, earth and blood-stained 
uniform; it may fly an empty sleeve; even so, it should 
outrank the royal purple robe, the crown and scepter of 
a king, a ruler, a war lord who ran away leaving the soldier 
youth to defend the deserted throne of a common deserter, 
who if bled would bleed yellow. 

Joe Bush says: 


Have we got what it takes, if it takes what we’ve 
got 
When they’re filling the ranks with yesterday’s 
tots? 
Have we got what it takes when we see them go, 
When they leave us to hoe our own little row? 
Have we got what it takes, and be soldiers too, 
With no bands to lead in the job that we do? 
Have we got what it takes, and then when it’s done 
Welcome home our boys, the ones that will come? 
Can we hold in our pride when we hear them say: 
“We had what it takes and we gave what it took, 
To keep the old song there intact in the book, 
Old Glory, still waves ‘o’er the land of the free’ 
As it must, to wave over ‘the home of the brave’.” 


Peter Spraynozzle 
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THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 
MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 
Early maturity, hardiness, lean meat, and 
fecundity. Suffolk rams are excellent for 
crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 

at early age. 
President—Jas. Laidlaw, Boise, Idaho. 


First Vice President—Howard Vaughn, Dixon, 
California 


Second Vice President—Walter P. Hubbard, 
Junction City, Oregon 


Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Hickman, Moscow, 
Idaho 

Directors—R. E. Thomas, Heber, Utah; Jock 
Stevens, clo C.P.R. Farms, Strathmore, Al- 
berta, Canada; S. P. Nielsen, Nephi, Utah. 


For History of the Breed, List of Members, 
Pedigree Blanks, Etc., Address the Secretary. 








CORRIEDALE 


A breed made 
to order for 
the ideal com- 
bination of 
wool produc- 
tion and mut- 
ton carcass. 
Adaptable to 
all conditions. 
For greater 
profits, breed 
Corriedales. 
Write us for 
literature and 
list of breed- 





ers. 


No Membership Fee 


ee Dr. C. J. Stover, Muncie, Ind. 
Vice-Pres........... R. C. Hoyt, Bird’s Landing, Calif. 
Secretary-Treasurer...............0-0-0.... Mrs. F. J. Moline 


NATIONAL CORRIEDALE SHEEP 
ASSOCIATION 


809 Exchange Avenue 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 








ATTENTION 
FARMERS - SHEEPMEN 
TRAPPERS 


Ship or Consign Your 


PELTS - HIDES - RAW FURS 
and WOOL to the 


Idaho Falls Animal 
Products Co. 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 


We always pay highest 
market prices 


Phone 409 Stockyards 








CORRIEDALE INC. 


Breeders of Corriedale sheep exclusively 
since 1918 


HERBERT T. BLOOD, Pres. 
1635 East 13th Ave. Denver, Colo. 





Auxiliary Work 


(Continued from page 20) 


answers for us much sooner than if I wrote 
the heads of the Red Cross and other agen- 
cies of relief. If I receive an answer, I will 
send copies at once to each state president, 
as if we do anything this year it must be 
done before shearing time. 


Eighth—I wish to again express my grate- 
ful appreciation for the fine cooperation I 
have received this year from every state 
auxiliary. My thanks to all those state aux- 
iliaries and state associations that entertained 
me so generously when visiting your state 
conventions. The only visits I will make 
this year or before time of the next national 
meeting will be those I feel I can afford to 
pay for, from my own pocket, or to be paid 
by the state auxiliary asking me to visit 
their meetings. In that way, an adequate 
amount of money will remain in the na- 
tional treasury for my successor. 

I wish to thank the chairman of the 
committees as named in 1941 and all their 
members for the work carried out so well. 
The Promotion Committee, under the able 
direction of Mrs. Emory Smith, did a very 
fine job this year and spent many hours 
working on their program. The work of 
the Resolutions Committee was a source of 
satisfaction to all of us and I hope to see 
it published in the National Wool Grower, 
and that all of us, as members of the Wo- 
men’s Auxiliary to the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association live up to that wartime 
resolution as read by Mrs. H. F. Roberts, 
acting for Mrs. W. A. Roberts, head of 
the committee. The Ways and Means Com- 
mittee working under many handicaps at 
the 1942 meeting turned in more money 
than has ever been made before and, we, 
as members, should be grateful to Mrs. W. 
B. Whitehead, head of the committee, for 
her gift of the valuable mohair rug. We 
are also grateful for the donations of so 
many beautiful blankets. 


In closing, I know this statement means 
more work for our state presidents and 
their workers but if this plan is carried out, 
it also means brief and concise executive 
and business meetings at the time of the 
national convention. Such meetings are the 
desire of all those attending such meetings 
and also the desire of the national officers. 
I believe if you do your part in deciding 
these matters, you can depend on the na- 
tional officers doing their part. By such 
action more time can be spent in attending 
the men’s meetings and enjoying the enter- 








Material for this Department should 
be sent to Mrs. Emory C. Smith. 1835 
Yalecrest Avenue, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 














The National Wool Grow 


tainment as provided by our hosts in th 
convention city. 
(Signed) Mrs. Ralph Thompson, 
President, Women’s Auxiliary 
National Wool Growers Association 





Auxiliary Blanket Project 
For Red Cross Not Favored 
By W.P.B. 
AS 


a result of the excellent pie 

of relief work done by the wo. 
men of Wyoming who last year col. 
lected enough fleeces from growers tg 
have over two thousand blankets made 
for Bundles for Britain, the sentiment 
of the delegates from several of the 
state auxiliaries at our recent national 
convention seemed to be that such a 
project might be undertaken by ow 
organization for the benefit of the 
American Red Cross. 

With conditions as they are, | 
thought it best to obtain approval of 
the project from the proper Washing- 
ton officials before making prepara- 
tions, and on January 30 wrote Mrs. 
Roosevelt asking her the following 
questions. 

Would it be against wartime restrictions 
on wool if the women in the thirteen west- 
ern states collected one fleece from each 
wool producer, and had local mills manv- 
facture them into blankets for the Red 
Cross and other relief agencies? 

Would it be possible for mills to manu- 


facture such fleeces into blankets in view 
of restrictions on manufacturing civilian 
goods? 

Mrs. Roosevelt’s secretary, Malvina 
C. Thompson, replied on February 23 
that Mrs. Roosevelt was bringing the 
inquiry to the attention of the Office 
of Emergency Management as she was 
not in a position to supply the informa- 
tion, and on March 5, Kenneth W. 
Marriner, chief of the Wool Fabrics 
Section of the War Production Board, 
wrote me as follows: 

The letter which you wrote to Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt under date of Janu- 
ary 30, 1942, has been referred to this 
Office for reply. 

Under any conditions other than those 
which govern the wool situation at the 
present time your purpose as outlined in 
your letter would meet with wholehearted 
approval. The motive is highly commend- 
able. Unfortunately, however, our available 
stock of wool is not sufficiently large to 
permit its free and unrestricted use for any 
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April, 1942 


other purposes than to manufacture the 
necessary equipment for our military forces 

and to take care of our essential civilian 
requirements. 

The Red Cross and Bundles for Britain 
are unquestionably very worthy organiza- 
tions, but it is felt that our domestic pro- 
duction of wool must serve solely our 
national need for it at this time. 

All members of the auxiliary will 
understand fully the position taken by 
the War Production Board and will no 
doubt be able to turn their efforts into 
some other line that will be helpful in 
educating the public on the merits of 
wool and in assisting in the wartime 
program. 

Mrs. Ralph I. Thompson, 
President, National Auxiliary 





MY FAVORITE LAMB RECIPE 
Lamb Pie 


2 cups lamb, ground or cut fine 
Y, cup diced carrots 


Y, cup peas 

1 cup gravy or lamb stock 

Mushrooms, if desired. 

Cut in small pieces and cook carrots. 
Add peas and meat. Pour gravy over 
all and simmer. Place in one large 
container or small individual pans, 
with biscuit dough rolled thin on bot- 
tom and placed on top. Bake. 

Mrs. Grace Jones, Weiser, Idaho 

President, Malheur County Chapter 


OREGON 


AR activities loom large in the 
programs of the Oregon chapters 
for the ensuing year. 

Morrow County voted to attempt to 
place in all kitchens in the county 
“Guides to Good Eating” to aid in the 
nutrition program. The Malheur Coun- 
ty Auxiliary reported a donation of 
ten dollars to the Red Cross. Baker 
County group purchased yarn to make 
an afghan for the Red Cross and had 
a knitting instructor at the February 
meeting to start them off on this proj- 
ect. Red Cross sewing was also dis- 
tributed at this meeting. 

The Malheur County Auxiliary net- 
ted $23 at a dance which they gave. 
The Morrow County organization 
voted to give ten dollars to the local 
library fund for the purchase of books 
for the auxiliary shelf. This chapter 
plans to continue its scrap book work 
again, and has appointed a chairman 
to have charge of this project. 











New yearbooks were distributed to 
members of the Baker County group. 
These books are very appropriately 
decorated with a small lamb and a 
Victory “V” on a red background. This 
chapter also received a check for $2.50 
for the exhibit of ten hand-made arti- 
cles in a recent showing of such work. 

Gertrude Fortner, 
Corresponding Secretary 





KNITTERS AND QUILT-MAKERS, 
ATTENTION! 


Egan, department is anxious to have 
ideas on how to take old knitted 
articles apart and reknit into attractive 
and useful articles in accordance with 
our program of conserving all wool pos- 
sible; also, any patterns or suggestions 
for taking scraps of woolens and wor- 
steds and making them up into afghans 
or quilts. Any suggestions, patterns, 
instructions, eic., will be welcomed and 
included in an article to appear in these 
pages in a later issue. This is one way 
we can aid in our all-out effort for de- 
fense. Help us all to help ourselves. 
Send your ideas in at once to your 
Press Correspondent, Mrs. Emory C. 
Smith, 1835 Yalecrest Avenue, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 





THE THRIFTIER CUTS OF LAMB 


AVE you seen the very interesting 

and attractive display of the thrift- 
ier cuts of lamb on the inside back 
cover of McCall’s for April? 

It is one of the advertisements in 
the widespread campaign of the Amer- 
ican Meat Institute to disseminate the 
facts about meat. “Eating Glamour, 
Good Nutrition, Real Economy” are 
found in lamb shanks, shoulder roasts, 
patties, shoulder chops, neck slices, and 
stews, the advertisement proclaims. 

“The thriftier cuts of lamb, such 
as those shown here, are also rich in 
complete, high quality proteins needed 
for tissue building and repair. They 
are a good natural source of B vita- 
mins, so important to well-being, and 
also the essential minerals—iron, cop- 

er, phosphorus,” it states, and “the 

more you learn about thrifty meal 

planning, the more lamb will become 

a ‘regular’ on your shopping list.” 
Nice work! 
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HAMPSHIRES 


Hardy - Prolific 





A mutton breed 
producing market lambs 
that give you 


POUNDS - PROFIT 


Write for Booklet 
and breeders’ list. 


The 
American Hampshire 
Sheep Assn. 


Detroit, Michigan 


Helen Tyler Belote, Secy.-Treas. 
C. Harold Hopkins, President 











AMERICAN SOUTHDOWN 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Southdowns again won grand champion car- 
load of lambs, champion and reserve champion 
carcass, reserve grand champion wether, and 
grand champion pen over all breeds at the 
1940 Infernational. 

Write the Secretary for additional information. 
Eugene Helms, President 
W. L. Henning, Secy., State College, Pa. 








American Corriedale Association 
Incorporated 1916—Fine Service Ever Since 


Life membership $10—Registry 50c—Transfers 25c 
All memberships and half of registry fees are 
used for breed promotion. We keep a complete 
progeny record and have as members the leading 
State and Federal agencies in the U. S. 

Pres. H. T. Blood, Denver, Colo.; Vice 
Pres., Leslie L. Crane, — Rosa, Calif. ; Direc- 
tor, a . H. King, Laram Wyo. Secretary- 
Treasurer, Dr. Fredric S. ‘Hultz, “1007 Sheridan 
St., Laramie, Wyo. 


ADVISOR 
H. Noelke, Jr., Serf, Texas; Arthur L. 
King, Giooae Wyoming; Cc. V. Wilson, Morgan- 
town, West Virginia; Howard Miller, Kenesaw, 
Nebraska ; M. H. Karker, Barrington, Illinois ; 
N. Johnston, Joseph, Oregon; Col. E. B. Wea- 
sete. Cochran, Georgia; Cy Young, St. Anthony, 
Idaho; Mrs. P. F. Fuller, Roswell, New Mexico; 


Beyer Aune, Newell, South Dakota; John nee” 


man, Butte, Montana. 
For booklet, address the secretary. 
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DELAINE MERINOS 


Hardy — More Wool — Less Feed 
Write for booklet and list of breeders 
THE AMERICAN & DELAINE MERINO 


RECORD Ass’N. 
Gowdy Williamson, Sec’y. XENIA, OHIO 
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SUFFOLKS 


A very hardy, prolific breed. The ewes are 
heavy milkers and the lambs grow very rapidly, 
being easy feeders. Excellent for cross-breeding. 
For literature and list of breeders near you, write 


NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASSN. 
Record Bldg., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, IIl. 














SHROPSHIRES 


are popular with more farmers than any 
other breed of sheep in the World. 
At the present rate of filing there 
will be, when the Association cele- 
brates its 60th ANNIVERSARY 
IN 1944 


1,000,000 pedigrees 
of pure-bred Shropshire sheep on file. 
More than 10,000 members are enrolled. 


THE AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASSOCIATION 


LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


Edgar A. Holycross, President 
J. M. Wade, Secretary-Treasurer 








Of all the Sheep Breeds 
in the World - - 


THE RAMBOUILLET HAS 
PROVED OUTSTANDING 






American bred Rambouillets are 
dual purpose sheep, producing an 
excellent quality of fine wool and an 
ideal mutton carcass, They are hardy 
and have become quickly acclimated 
to all conditions in every country into 
which they have been exported. 
Rambouillets need not be crossed. 
They are an ideal sheep in their pur- 
ity. This has been proven in past 
years and there will always be a de- 
mand for good Rambouillets. 
For history of the breed, list of 
members, rules, pedigree blanks, etc. 
. address the Secretary. 


The American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders’ Association 


BILL LITTLETON, Secretary 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
President 

V. I. PIERCE 

Ozona, Texas 


Vice-President 
W. S. HANSEN 
Collinston, Utah 











Around the Range Country 
(Continued from page 10) 


Lamb yields were about the same as 
in the previous year, 110 per cent. 

No shearing will be done here until 
May. Some of the wool has been con- 
tracted at 45 cents, but growers are 
asking more. 

All our operating costs are higher 
than they were a year ago. 

We are not troubled with coyotes 
due to the good work of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. The Service is also 
doing good work on bear and wildcats, 
which are a problem near the coast. 

George F. Gift 


Korbel, Humboldt County 


Since March 1 the weather has been 
cold and dry with not much rain; one 
of the toughest months we have had 
for a number of years, and the feed 
is very poor for this time of year 
(March 31). 

Quite a few buyers have been con- 
tracting wool, but I don’t know the 
price offered. The wool here is of a 
good grade and has a very light shrink. 
I think it will cost us about 17 cents 
per head to shear this year. The ranch 
usually furnishes board and does all 
the work except the shearing. It is 
very difficult to get good ranch help 
now; they’re as scarce in fact as hen’s 
teeth. 

Through the very efficient work 
done by the men employed by the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service and 
the cooperation of the ranch men, we 
have the coyote problem pretty nearly 
solved. They do not do nearly so much 
damage as formerly. 

Lloyd Gillespie 


OREGON 


Most of the month was rather cold; 
a few days, late in the month, were 
warm, but persistently cold nights re- 
tarded vegetation appreciably. Only 
light precipitation occurred, though it 
came frequently enough; it fell as rain 
over the west, and as rain and snow 
over the eastern portion. Hay is be- 
coming scarce in parts of the eastern 
portion of the state, and feed is grow- 
ing slowly over the western portion. 


The National Wool Crowe, 


A few reports were made of lamb losge, 
toward the middle of the month, by 
as a rule livestock have done well ang 
are in good condition. 


WASHINGTON 


Temperatures were near or some- 
what below normal, without sharp falls 
or rises of consequence to stockmen, 
Precipitation was not up to normal 
amounts as a rule, though it occurred 
in light to moderate amounts rather 
frequently, chiefly as rain in the west 
and as rain and snow in the eastern 
sections. Spring work is about two 
weeks behind the usual schedule. Win- 
ter wheat is in very good condition. 
Pasturage is improving slowly nearly 
everywhere. ; 


Pasco, Franklin County 


Cold nights coupled with dry wea- 
ther have retarded the growth of grass 
here (March 27). 

Early lambing yields are 5 per cent 
better, even 10 per cent better on a 
general average, than they were last 
year. 

The clips that I have knowledge of 
being contracted comprise probably 35 
per cent of the wool grown in this area. 
From 33 to 40 cents was the price 
range, largely 39 and 40 cents. 

We estimate that it is costing us 25 
per cent more to operate our outfit this 
year than last. 

There is an improvement in the coy- 
ote situation; good results are obtained 
by denning each year. 

Alfred L. Hales 


Yakima, Yakima County 


We have had a very cold and dry 
spring, with very little sheep grass, as 
a result, and it looks now (April 1) 
as if we will have none of this at all 
this spring. We have been getting along 
by feeding and are still feeding out on 
the range. It has turned warm the 
past few days, however, and I think 
we will get some feed to finish up the 
season. 

V. O. McWhorter 


IDAHO 


Temperatures were not severely low, 
but were largely below normal, retard- 
ing the spring advance of vegetation 
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A pril, 1942 


somewhat. Precipitation, mostly in 
the form of light snows or scattered 
showers, brought ample moisture for 
the present. Roads were bad and mud 
hampered work with livestock. Heavy 
demands for feed resulted from con- 
tinued low temperatures, though gen- 
erally feed was plentiful. Winter wheat 
js good to excellent but pasturage is 
backward. Livestock continue good. 


Dubois, Clark County 


The weather has been severer here 
through February and March this year 
than for a long time. We are never 
able to go off the winter feed lots here 
until April 10 and unless the weather 
warms a great deal, it will be after the 
20th before we leave them this year. 
However, it looks as if feed will 
be good when it does break, as there 
isa lot of moisture (April 3). 

In the lambing done so far, sheep- 
men have saved from 5 to 10 per cent 
more lambs per hundred ewes than 
they did last year. 

About 90 per cent of the wool in this 
district has been contracted, the aver- 
age price being 40 cents per pound. 
The wool grades mostly as_three- 
eighths blood, but I do not know what 
the shrinkage is. We do not start to 
shear until around May 15. 

Expenses are 20 per cent higher than 
they were a year ago. 

Our coyote losses are decreasing. 
While there are a lot of coyotes, there 
are also a lot of rabbits, so they don’t 
bother the sheep very much. 

E. W. Laird 


Boise, Ada County 


There has been no feed on the range, 
but it is getting a start now (April 2), 
just two weeks late. 

In our own outfit, the number of 
lambs saved is 10 per cent short of 
last year’s. 

Most of the wool has been contract- 
ed here at from 37 to 42 cents. 

James Laidlaw 


MONTANA 


Comparatively mild weather prevail- 
ed much of the month, only the last 
week being considered comparatively 
cold; but the result is a backward sea- 
son with respect to grasses. Precipita- 
tion was only light to moderate. Snow 


was carried away slowly during the 
month, and there is plenty of moisture 
in the soil yet. Open ranges came into 
use by the middle of March over east- 
ern counties, and conditions were 
favorable for lambing and farrowing. 
The livestock feeding season was pro- 
longed by cold weather, but most live- 
stock wintered well nearly everywhere. 


Dell, Beaverhead County 


Feed is good despite snow and cold 
weather (March 13). All of our ewes 
are being fed hay the same as last year. 
No concentrates are being used and al- 
falfa hay in the stack is now priced at 
$10 a ton. 

Our expenses are larger this year and 
there is no decrease in coyote numbers. 

William H. Wyatt 


Jordan, Garfield County 


The range has been open most of the 
time during March, but the weather 
has been very changeable: wind, rain, 
snow and a few cold days. There is 
plenty of moisture to start the grass, 
and reservoirs are full of water, so 
things look good for this time of year. 

As much as 90 per cent of the wool 
has been contracted in some parts of 
the county at prices ranging from 35 
to 411%4 cents. The shrinkage should 
be much lighter than last year as we 
had good rains in the summer and fall 
and some snow this winter and spring. 
The shearing rate is reported as 171% 
cents per head with board; for con- 
tract work, 32 cents, with the contract- 
or furnishing everything. 

We have a sheepmen’s association 
that cooperates with the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service in the employment 
of good trappers that are out to get 
the coyote at lambing time. We also 
get good results from the use of air- 
planes. Last year about 92 per cent of 
the sheepmen paid into the association, 
most of them at the rate of 2 cents a 
head. 

E. L. Alexander 


Ringling, Meagher County 


About a million pounds of wool has 
been contracted here at 3234 to 42 
cents a pound. We feel that we got a 
rather raw deal in not having had the 
ceiling prices explained to us until 
after we contracted our wool. We are 
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Enjoy The Complete Appointments 
of Salt Lake’s Largest and 
Finest Hotel 

® 4 NOTED DINING ROOMS 

® 500 ULTRA-MODERN ROOMS 

® NEW $200,000 GARAGE 
MODERATE RATES 


THE HOTEL UTAH 








Guy Toombes, Managing Director 
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| 1942 MODEL 
BEST EVER 


Will save you $75 per month in feed of 
horses, yet gives you the use of your truck 
for hauling lambs, feed, ete. 

Can be drawn by car or saddle horse. Full 
size bed, stove, cupboard, table, bins, drawers, 
large frost-proof vegetable compartment, etc. 
100% weather-proof. All over rust proof metal 
construction, insulated. 

Can be purchased on the ‘usual automobile 
payment plan. 

Write for literature 
AHLANDER MANUFACTURING CO. 


472-490 So. University Ave., Provo, Utah 
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not asking for a big profit at this time 
but enough so that we may be able to 
show and feel that we are part of the 
big wheel of our country and can pur- 
chase a bond once in a while. 

We have not had a very good win- 
ter, although no severe losses have been 
suffered. All of our ewes are being fed 
at this time (March 15). 

There has been an increase of about 
5 per cent in the number of stock ewes 
run here, but no further expansion is 
justified. 

H. E. Adkison 
Albion, Carter County 

About 30 per cent of the wool in 
this district has been contracted at 40 
to 4334 cents a pound. I think about 
two thirds of the wool grades three- 
eighths to half blood and shrinks from 
52 to 57 per cent and the balance is 
fine, shrinking up to 62 per cent. 

Our expenses are heavy this year, 
about 25 per cent more than they 
were last year. We are having some 
success in meeting the coyote problem, 
however, through the good work of the 
government trappers and the bounty 
paid by ranchers. 

Frank Arbuckle 
Perma, Sanders County 

The range this year is 15 days late 
and cold winds and frosty nights are 
retarding the spring range. Lambing 
has started and the results so far are 
very good, above average (April 5). 

Seventy-five per cent of the wool in 
this section has been sold or consigned. 
The price ranges from 37! to 42 cents 
per pound. 

Argo Brothers 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mild temperatures were reported 
nearly every week, carrying the snow 
from the fields and thus favoring spring 
work. Precipitation was largely in the 
form of rain, and was only light to 
moderate as a rule, excepting toward 
the close good snows over the eastern 
portion gave the ground a deep cover- 
ing. A little seeding was reported be- 
fore the last snowfall. Winter grains 
and forage grasses were greening slow- 
ly, but livestock are on feed as a rule, 
doing well. 


Camp Crook, Harding County 
Most of the pastures have plenty of 


feed left to protect early grass. Most 
of our expenses have doubled with the 
advance in wages and feed costs. 
Coyotes are less numerous due to 
the hiring of trappers by associations 
of sheepmen. 
Albert Turbiville 


Faith, Meade County 


The winter has been the best in 
many years, and the feed good. We are 
feeding all the ewes grain (March 8) 
but no hay, about the same as we did 
last year. Our winter losses, I think, 
have been a lot smaller than in other 
years. 

We bred about 20 per cent more ewes 
last fall than in the previous years, but 
did not keep quite so many ewe lambs. 

Expenses will be 20 to 25 per cent 
higher than in 1941. 

Trapping, shooting and good cooper- 
ation are making inroads on the coy- 
ote problem and losses are decreasing. 

J. P. Jensen 


Ellingson, Perkins County 
We have had a bad March and the 
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sheep have been losing weight. Th 
spring range looks good, howeve 
(March 28). Lambing has started jp 
some outfits, but the number of lambs 
saved is 10 per cent below that of g 
year ago. 

E. A. Erlandson 


Fox Ridge, Meade County 


Our weather and feed condition haye 
been ideal (April 17) this winter and 
spring. With such favorable weather 
a large crop of lambs should be made, 
However, no lambing has started as 
yet. 

About 50 per cent of the wool in this 
vicinity has either been sold or con- 
signed. The price for sold wool have 
ranged from 40 to 42 cents a pound. 

The help of the National Associ- 
ation is much appreciated and I think 
every state association should make 
a special effort to meet their appor- 
tionment. Enjoy the Wool Grower very 
much. 

Roy E. Haines 


WYOMING 


Temperatures fluctuated around nor- 
mal values, sometimes rather mild, and 
again rather cold, but without notable 
cold spells or warm periods. Precipi- 
tation has been somewhat lighter than 
usual in most sections, and while mois- f sig 
ture is ample for the present, most of 
the state would benefit by more rain, 
particularly east of the mountains. 
Shed lambing was practically completed 
with excellent results as a rule, so far 
as weather conditions were concerned. 
The poor quality of range grasses 
brought complaints of livestock shrink- 
ages; but as a rule cattle and sheep 
are in fair to good condition. 





Shoshoni, Fremont County 


In Fremont County, Wyoming, we 
have had 2'4 months of steady winter 
weather. Practically all the range was 
covered with a blanket of three to eight 
inches of snow. At this time (March 9) 
there are signs of a thaw. Losses have 
been normal for the reason that stock- 
men are paying close attention to theif 
flocks and giving them additional feed 
when necessary. With few exceptions, 
all the sheep have been getting concen- 
trates or hay. 

James Scott 





